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Labor Month In Review 


The July Review 


As the Nation celebrates its birthday 
every July 4, sparks fly in all directions 
with skyrockets bursting in air. Even 
beyond its cover, this issue seeks to send 
analytical sparks in many directions. 
Professors Fredric L. Pryor and David 
Schaffer are the latest to attack the issue 
of education and its impact on labor 
market outcomes. Their research ques- 
tion is, “If the college educated are 
flooding the job market, so that many 
must take jobs previously held by those 
with just a high school degree, then why 
are the wages of these college-educated 
workers rising?” Their extension of work 
that has previously appeared in this 
Review is based on a more detailed 
analysis of occupations and an explicit 
accounting for the level of functional 
literacy required to work in each 
occupation. They find that it is college 
graduates who lack relatively high, 
college-level literacy who take jobs 
requiring only a high school diploma, 
and that it is the jobs that require very 
high levels of functional literacy that are 
getting the big pay increases. This, claim 
Pryor and Schaffer, unmasks the paradox 
that had been raised by earlier papers. 
Going off in the direction of unem- 
ployment, Stephen A. Wandner and Tho- 
mas Stengle examine different ways to 
measure the proportion of the jobless 
universe-at-risk filing for unemployment 
insurance. Over time, changes in the na- 
ture and structure of unemployment in- 
surance programs and in the character- 
istics of a typical spell of unemployment 
have made it especially important that 
researchers know the analytical purposes 
for which they are using a recipiency 
measure and that they understand the 
construction of the particular recipiency 
rate they use. Wandner and Schaffer ex- 
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plain six different ways to construct a 
recipency rate and what economic or pro- 
gram issue each method is best suited for 
investigating. 

William D. Thomas illuminates the 
movements of producer prices during 
1996. Prices at the finished goods level 
went up 2.8 percent last year, compared 
to 2.3 percent in 1995 and 1.7 percent 
in 1994. At earlier stages of process- 
ing, the signals were somewhat mixed. 
Prices for intermediate good rose barely 
0.7 percent in 1996 after going up 3.3 
percent in the previous year. On the 
other hand, price gains among crude 
goods accelerated from 5.5 percent in 
1995 to 14.7 percent in 1996. The real 
sparklers in this annual overview come, 
as usual, in the details, in which the 
impact of things as diverse as the ap- 
pearance of “buffalo wings” on appe- 
tizer menus to the expiration and re- 
imposition of airline excise taxes are 
examined. 

This issue also contains a summary 
of productivity trends in the general 
merchandising industry and a review of 
David L. Stebenne’s new book, Arthur 
J. Goldberg: New Deal Liberal. 


Triplett honored 


Jack E. Triplett, Chief Economist of 
the Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
former Assistant Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, has won the 
1997 Julius Shiskin Award. In an- 
nouncing the award, the Washington 
Statistical Society and the National 
Association of Business Economists 
recognized Dr. Triplett’s broad con- 
tributions to economic statistics, 
ranging from the advancement of he- 
donic analysis in price measurement to 
the development of the North Ame- 


rican Industrial Classification System 
(NAICS). His contributions have been 
characterized as being at the heart of 
today’s efforts to provide improved 
economic information to policy makers 
and to ultimately understand the true 
wealth-creating potential of the Ame- 
rican economy. 

The Julius Shiskin Award was es- 
tablished by the family of the late Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics Julius 
Shiskin to honor original and impor- 
tant contributions to economic statis- 
tics and their use in interpreting eco- 
nomic events. 


Outsourcing 


In a recent survey of executives in its 
member companies, which tend to be 
larger and more likely to be manufac- 
turers than are business units in the 
economy as a whole, the American Ma- 
nagement Association determined that 
nearly all of the respondent companies 
contract at least one function to an out- 
side vendor, and that the average number 
of outsourced activities was nine. Among 
these companies, cost reduction, time 
compression, and quality improvements 
were the most common reasons for 
outsourcing. However, many firms are 
not able to meet their performance ex- 
pectations or goals for outsourcing. As a 
result, just over half of respondent firms 
had brought one or more previously out- 
sourced function back in-house. 


The August Review 


Plans include articles on the coal min- 
ing and textile and apparel industries, 
flexible labor arrangements, and more 
on education and the labor market. 1 


: 
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Wages and the University Educa } 


Frederic L. Pryor 
and 
David Schaffer 
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Wages and the university educated: 
a paradox resolved 


Analysis of a new data base to study occupations 

and employment reveals a surplus of university graduates 
and a movement of many of these individuals, especially those 
with lower functional literacy, into high-school-level jobs; 
only university graduates with literacy skills commensurate 
with their education have received rising wages 


market, so that many must take jobs previ- 

ously held by those with just a high school di- 
ploma, then why are the wages of these univer- 
sity-educated workers rising? This question has 
been the focus of an intermittent debate on the 
pages of the Monthly Labor Review between 
Daniel E. Hecker, on the one hand, and John Tyler, 
Richard J. Murnane, and Frank Levy, on the other.' 
Unfortunately, the participants in the discussion 
have not asked which university graduates have 
taken-the high school jobs, and in their empirical 
investigations, they have used only a rough and 
subjective criterion for defining a high school job. 

Utilizing much more detailed data on occupa- 
tions, and taking into account the functional literacy 
of the workers, which is a critical variable, this ar- 
ticle shows that it is primarily those university gradu- 
ates lacking university-level literacy skills who are 
taking the high school jobs. Further, it is chiefly the 
university educated in jobs requiring university- 
level skills who are obtaining the major wage in- 
creases, not those in jobs in which the average level 
of functional literacy is lower. 

Our argument is straightforward. We first sum- 
marize briefly the state of the debate about uni- 
versity-educated workers taking high school 
jobs. Next, we define “high school jobs” and 
“functional literacy.” Then we present data on 
functional literacy, employment levels, and wages 
for workers with different levels of education in 
different types of occupations. These data sets 


|: the university educated are flooding the job 


provide the crucial evidence required to resolve 
the paradox of why an apparent surplus of uni- 
versity graduates is associated with rising real 
wages of this group. For reasons to be discussed, 
we focus primarily on prime-age workers, defined 
as those 25 through 49 years old. 


The state of the debate 


Hecker opened the debate in his two articles using 
highly aggregated occupation data to argue that 
an increasing number of university graduates were 
taking high school jobs.” He also brought into the 
discussion data from the Recent University Gradu- 
ates Survey, conducted by the National Center for 
Education Statistics, indicating that almost 40 per- 
cent of the graduates awarded bachelor-of-arts 
degrees in 1984 and 1986 thought a university de- 
gree was not needed to obtain the job they held a 
year after graduation. Because, as some have 
pointed out, it takes many graduates several years 
to find employment suitable to their talents, the 
relevance of this evidence is not entirely clear. 
Hecker argued that the data he presented indicated 
a surplus of university graduates in relation to the 
number of available jobs, a position consistent with 
the Department of Labor’s oft-stated projection that 
the U.S. job outlook for the university educated as 
a group is not as rosy as is commonly believed.’ 
Hecker then faced squarely the following diffi- 
cult and crucial question: if there is a surplus of 
university-educated workers, why are the wages 
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of the university educated rising? In answering this question, 
he proposes and then refutes two possible explanations. 

First, many university graduates may have learned little or 
gained little productivity from their university education and 
do not qualify for jobs requiring university-level skills. As a 
result, they finally take jobs in occupations in which most 
workers have fewer years of education than they. Hecker uses 
aggregate trends in Scholastic Aptitude Test and Graduate 
Record Examination scores to argue that there is no evidence 
of declining average educational levels of university gradu- 
ates that would encourage a rising number of them to take 
high school jobs. Moreover, he claims, it is not clear “why 
employers would place so many of these admittedly 
less-qualified [university] graduates in jobs that do not require 
[university]-level skills if they had vacant [university]-level 
jobs.”* By way of contrast, we argue in what follows that this 
explanation is indeed the key to the paradox and that Hecker’s 
rebuttals are not germane to the crucial points. 

Second, Hecker’s classification of occupations, on which 
he bases his empirical analysis, may bias his results. Because 
he uses highly aggregated occupation data, this is a legitimate 
problem for his discussion. For our highly disaggregated data, 
however, it is much less of a problem, except insofar as high 
school jobs are being upgraded so that they can be filled only 
by university graduates. We deal with this issue later. 

Hecker’s explanation for the increasing wage gap between 
high school and university graduates revolves around a re- 
structuring of the economy and the decline of high-wage jobs 
for blue-collar workers. In this regard, he cites approvingly a 
conclusion by Lawrence Mishel and Ruy A. Teixeira that the 
relative return to education increased in the 1980s primarily 
because of declines in the real wages of the less educated, not 
because of increasing real wages for the more educated.° Later 
on, we provide contrary evidence on this question. 

Tyler, Murnane, and Levy bring additional data, particu- 
larly regarding wages, into the argument. They make two ma- 
jor points. , 

First, recent increases in the proportion of university-edu- 
cated workers in high school jobs have occurred primarily 
among older workers, rather than younger ones. The research- 
ers offer evidence that, although male university graduates 
between 45 and 54 have increasingly accepted high school 
jobs, this has not been the case for women in the same age 
cohort or for men and women between 25 and 34. Unfortu- 
nately, the three authors use the same highly aggregated data 
as does Hecker to make this argument. Our data suggest a 
different picture. 

Second, university graduates holding high school jobs re- 
ceive more than high school wages. A key point to keep in 
mind is that in many, if not most, occupations, the work can be 
carried out by people with different levels of formal educa- 
tion. That is, employers face a choice of hiring high school 
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graduates at a given wage or university graduates at a higher 
wage; presumably, the latter have higher marginal produc- 
tivities. Further, the wage gap in the same occupations be- 
tween university graduates and those with just a high school 
education has risen over the years. So the university educated 
in high school jobs are not suffering the sad fate of downward 
occupational mobility suggested by Hecker. John H. Bishop 
also stresses this phenomenon in his argument that more years 
of education usually have a payoff, no matter what the job.° 
We, too, offer evidence of same phenomenon. 

On a number of issues, the participants of the debate are 
actually talking past each other. In our empirical discussion, 
we ask the simple question, Who are the university graduates 
ending up in high school jobs? We also investigate the rel- 
evant wage issues on a more detailed level. 


Some crucial definitions 


To attack the problems systematically, it is necessary to de- 
velop some objective criteria for defining a high school job. 
It also is important to explore the meaning of “functional 
literacy.” 


High school jobs. The participants in the debate about the 
university-educated taking high school jobs have all used 
highly aggregated data. Hecker, for instance, defines all work 
within retail sales, a large proportion of work in administrative 
support, and various large categories of operator and laborer 
jobs as “nonuniversity jobs,” that is, jobs which do not re- 
quire a university degree. This, of course, is subjective and 
does not allow him to take into account either the specific 
occupations within these broad categories or the actual dif- 
ferences in education of those holding such jobs. Tyler, 
Murnane, and Levy adopt the same rough statistical proce- 
dure, probably to allow easier comparisons with Hecker’s 
results. 

We utilize a more detailed and less subjective procedure, 
justified later, to classify occupations. First, we use a com- 
plete set of combined data from the March 1971 and 1972 
Current Population Surveys (cps’s) to calculate the average 
level of education among prime-age (between 25 and 49 years, 
inclusive) workers in each of 500 detailed occupations.’ We 
then employ this information to classify each detailed occu- 
pation into 1 of 4 occupational tiers according to level of edu- 
cation. Tier 1 occupations are defined as those in which the 
average prime-age worker had 10.5 or fewer years of school- 
ing in 1971 and 1972. Tier 4 occupations, at the other ex- 
treme, are defined as those in which the average amount of 
schooling was greater than 14.5 years in 1971 and 1972. Tier 
2 occupations consist of those in which the average amount 
of schooling was more than 10.5, but less than 12, years in the 
same reference period; and tier 3 occupations are those in 


which the average amount of schooling was more than 12, but 
less than 14.5, years. Under this classification system, jobs in 
tier 1 and tier 2 occupations are definitely non-university-level 
jobs, in that they are unlikely to require most of the skills 
taught primarily at the university level. Jobs in tier 3 occupa- 
tions do not require a university degree and in many cases can 
be considered high school jobs. 

In deciding upon this definition of types of jobs, we chose 
to exclude workers below age 25 from our calculations for 
two reasons: first, many young workers may still be attending 
school, so their current job may have little relation to their 
eventual job options after completing school; and second, 
many young workers who have just completed their educa- 
tion end up initially in jobs significantly inferior to those in 
which they will settle a few years later. We also exclude work- 
ers over age 49 so that our results are not influenced by work- 
ers in their fifties experiencing either disabilities associated 
with aging or job losses because of downsizing. In both cases, 
these individuals cannot obtain work commensurate with their 
education. Finally, we select 1971 and 1972 as the base years 
for our definition so that we can compare the U.S. labor mar- 
ket in 4 evenly spaced years that span almost a quarter of a 
century: 1971, 1979, 1987, and 1995. These years have over- 
all unemployment rates that are roughly similar, so that busi- 
ness cycle conditions do not greatly influence our results. 

Table 1 presents data showing the changing share of uni- 
versity-educated workers in high school jobs, under three 
alternative definitions of a high school job. Panel A lists the 
percentages of those of various ages with a university degree 


with jobs in occupations whose average level of education is 
less than or equal to 12 years. Panel B presents data for the 
same age groups, but with an education level cutoff of 13 or 
fewer years, and in Panel C, the cutoff is 14.5 or fewer years. 
These different calculations allow us to determine the degree 
to which the definition of a high school job influences the 
conclusions. 

We agree with Hecker, as well as with Tyler, Murnane, and 
Levy, that the greatest degree of downward occupational mo- 
bility occurred in the 1970s. Our conclusions differ, however, 
in many details from those of the other two studies. 

The calculations for all workers parallel similar estimates 
by Hecker. With his methodology, however, the results show 
a large increase in the number of university graduates in high 
school jobs between 1970 and 1980, with very little increase 
after 1980. We obtain similar results when we use the narrow- 
est definition of a high school job (Panel A). That is, the per- 
centage of university graduates in high school jobs increased 
most between 1971 and 1979. The increase was less between 
1979 and 1987, and there was actually a slight decline be- 
tween 1987 and 1995, although the 1995 level was still higher 
than in 1979. If we use either of the two broader definitions, 
however, the deceleration in the growth of the percentage of 
university graduates in high school jobs still appears (although 
the decline does not), but is much weaker, at least until 1987. 

It is also striking that, in our analysis, the results for prime- 
age workers alone are very similar to the results for the entire 
employed population. This seems to contradict the assertion 
by Tyler, Murnane, and Levy that there was a differential ef- 

fect based on sex and age and that the 


Percentage of workers aged 25 to 54 years with a university education in phenomenon was confined to men 
high school jobs from 45 to 54, many of whom had diffi- 
Plletond ae Raosroge Mei? wemont Men, Women, culty obtaining work commensurate 
year (25-49) 25-34 25-34 45-54 45-54 with their education after they were laid 
off. To get at this issue more directly, 
we calculated the percentages for the 
7A 5.7 6.3 3.8 6.3 7.0 : 
9.9 9.7 13.1 8.2 79 68 same sex and age subcategories as 
10.7 10.4 14.3 9.0 77 5.6 those reported by Tyler and his col- 
10.1 9.6 12.5 6.7 10.1 6.4 
laborators. They found that, between 
1979 and 1989, the percentage of uni- 
23.7 22.1 21.5 16.0 27.2 24.8 " ake ; 
30.6 30.0 33.1 29.0 30.2 23.7 versity graduates in high school jobs 
34.5 34.0 37.5 33.2 32.5 26.8 actually decreased for all four subcat- 
34.8 34.0 36.6 31.8 38.5 26.2 ; 
egories, except men aged 45 to 54. By 
S contrast, we find that the percentage 
STA I trcreereetoeeerens 40.8 40.3 41.2 33.7 44.6 35.8 : : 
50.2 49.4 53.9 49.9 48.5 39.9 increased for all four subcategories 
54.7 54.9 58.1 59.6 51.5 45.0 from 1979 to 1987, and it seems unlikely 
55.4 55.0 56.9 56.3 56.9 45.2 ; ; ; 
that the difference in endpoints ac- 
; counts for the difference in results. 
Note: Panel A—jobs in occupations in tiers 1 and 2; average education level, 12 or fewer years in 1971- ; Hera f 
72. Panel B—jobs in occupations in tiers 1 and 2 and part of tier 3; average education level, 13 or fewer years Using the narrowest definition of a 
in 1971-72. Panel C—jobs in occupations in tiers 1, 2, and 3; average education level, 14.5 or fewer years in high school job (Panel A), we find that 
1971-72. 4 
, the percentage of university graduates 
Source: Current Population Surveys for March 1971, 1979, 1987, and 1995. 


in high school jobs improved for all 
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groups but older men from 1987 to 
1995. This is similar to the findings of 


Tyler and colleagues. However, if we | tin percent] 


Years of education and occupational tiers' of prime-age (25 to 49 years) 
workers, 1971 and 1995 


use either of the broader definitions, a 
different scenario appears: the percent- 
ages improve for the same three 
groups, but only by a small amount, 


Highest educational attainment 


and they certainly do not fall below 
their 1979 values. Such results throw 
some doubt on the strong assertion of 
Tyler, Murnane, and Levy that only 
older men experienced this type of 
occupational downgrading. 

In table 2, we disaggregate the data 
for prime-age workers to show the num- 
ber of workers with various levels of 
education in the occupations classified 
by educational tier in 1971 and 1995. 
Reading across the rows under the 
heads “percentages by rows,” we see 
the percentages of those in occupations 
of a particular educational tier who 
have various levels of education. In 
1971, for example, 2.9 percent of the 
workers in jobs in tier 2 occupations (in 
which the average education was 10.6 
to 12.0 years) had a university degree; 
by 1995, the figure rose to 9.0 percent. 
Reading down the columns under the 
heads “percentages by columns,” we 


Percentages and tiers High nw 
school 
Total school 
dropout diploma 
only 
Percentages by rows, 1971 
100.0 28.5 41.4 
100.0 58.3 36.4 
100.0 34.9 51.8 
100.0 11.0 49.4 
100.0 1.4 9.4 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
28.5 54.1 23.2 
41.4 32.0 32.7 
13.4 13.3 41.2 
15.7 6 2.9 
100.0 8.9 32.5 
100.0 26.1 49.2 
100.0 12.0 45.9 
100.0 2.4 28.2 
100.0 5 5.7 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
19.9 58.2 30.1 
21.9 29.5 30.9 
41.6 11.5 36.1 
16.6 1.0 2.9 


see the percentage of those with a given 


‘Tiers are defined by average education of those in the occupations in 1977. Tier 1: 10.5 or fewer years; 


education who are pursuing occupa- 
tions in the various educational tiers. 
For instance, in 1971, 4.5 percent of all 
those with a university degree were in 


tier 2: 10.6 to 12.0 years; tier 3: 12.1 to 14.5 years; tier 4: 14.6 or more years. 


Note: Percentages by rows show the share of workers with different occupations engaged in occupa- 
tions with different average degrees of education of practitioners in 1971. Percentages by columns show 
the percentages of workers with a given education who are engaged in occupations in which the average 
level of education of practitioners in 1971 varied. 


tier 2 occupations; in 1995, the corre- 
sponding figure was 6.6 percent. Such 
data confirm the phenomenon dis- 
cussed by Hecker in a dramatic fashion, although we focus only 
on prime-age workers, whereas he deals with the entire labor 
force. 


Functional literacy. Functional literacy is the ability to use 
skills in reading, interpreting documents, and carrying out 
quantitative calculations in real-life situations. It differs from 
the skills learned in school because it represents what people 
can remember and apply in daily living. Indeed, the number 
of years of schooling a person has explains only about one- 
third of variations in functional literacy tests.* Functional lit- 
eracy also differs from native intelligence, because, unlike the 
latter, it can be learned. Of course, greater intelligence allows 
the acquisition of functional literacy to be accelerated, but 
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Source: Current Population Surveys, March 1971 and March 1995. 


other factors also play a role, including the quality of school- 
ing and the attitudes of both the individuals themselves and 
their classmates (so-called neighborhood effects).° 

Standard human-capital models use years of education as a 
proxy variable for what workers can accomplish on the job. 
Unfortunately, such a proxy does not indicate what a person 
has remembered or, indeed, what job skills that person really 
has. More specialized studies of the particular skills needed 
for particular occupations have often taken into account the 
performance of a sample of individuals on standardized tests. 
Unfortunately, on such tests, the sample is frequently unrepre- 
sentative of those occupying the jobs in question. 

For the purposes of linking functional literacy to labor force 
status, occupation, and wages, the National Adult Literacy Sur- 


vey seems most appropriate. This 1992 test was administered 
carefully to a sample covering the entire adult population and 
deals with literacy skills used by adults in real-life situations.!° 
The questions are more open ended than standard multiple- 
choice questions, they cover a variety of contexts, and they 
emphasize carrying out tasks requiring brief written or oral re- 
sponses. In sum, this competency-based approach focuses on 
what adults can do with written information." 

The test distinguishes three scales of functional literacy. 
Prose literacy comprises “the knowledge and skills needed to 
understand and use information from texts including [news- 
paper] editorials, news stories, poems, and fiction.” One ques- 
tion, for example, requires the respondent to summarize the 
main argument of an op-ed article. Document literacy com- 
prises “the knowledge and skills required to locate and use 
information contained in materials that include job applica- 
tions, payroll forms, transportation schedules, maps, tables, 
and graphs.” One question, for instance, asks the respondent 
to complete an employment application, and another requires 
the interpretation of a line graph. Finally, quantitative literacy 
comprises “the knowledge and skills required to apply arith- 
metic operations, either alone or sequentially, to numbers em- 
bedded in printed materials, such as to balance a checkbook, 
complete an order form, or calculate the amount of interest 
from a loan advertisement.” One question asks the respondent 
to add up the cost of a particular meal, to calculate what 
change should be returned, and to determine the amount of a 
10-percent tip. Although the prose, document, and quantita- 
tive scales are different, the scores of the individual respond- 
ents along these three scales are highly correlated, with all 
correlation coefficients at .84 or above. Preliminary regres- 
sions linking the scores to different demographic or causal 
variables yield roughly the same results for each scale. For 
this reason, we use the average of the 
scores along these three scales as a 
variable, rather than the scores of the 


Weighted-average functional literacy scores and jobs of the prime 
working-age (25 to 49 years) population, 1992 


cognitive skill that plays a key role in the process of matching 
workers with jobs, as shown in table 3. The table is similar to 
table 2, except that entries in the cells are the average func- 
tional literacy of full-time workers. 

Data in the rows in table 3 show clearly that the functional 
literacy of workers with a given education increases as the occu- 
pational tier increases.'? Thus, those with a university education 
working in occupations in which most had less than a university 
education had lower functional literacy than university-educated 
individuals working in university-level jobs. Such evidence points 
toward the unfortunate conclusion that the university educated in 
high school jobs pursued those jobs because they had lower lit- 
eracy qualifications than other university-educated workers and, 
moreover, could not obtain jobs in occupations commensurate 
with their education. 

Let us not, however, be too eager to accept such a conclu- 
sion, because a certain amount of reverse causation may be 
present. That is, sometimes functional literacy may be partly 
the result of on-the-job learning. If this is true, then, to a certain 
extent, chance factors such as one’s initial job after the comple- 
tion of formal education can play a role in the relation between 
occupation, education, and functional literacy. Also, functional 
literacy is in part a result of attitude and motivation, which, too, 
have an impact on the type of employment chosen. 


Bias in the literacy results? Vf individual occupations are up- 
grading necessary skills, then the 1971-72 classification of 
occupations we use in our tables may introduce a bias. We 
address this issue with two comments. 

First, although there is considerable evidence that the over- 
all skill level of the labor force is rising,'* part of the increase 
has come about as a result of changes in the number of those 
pursuing particular occupations. Studies based on compari- 


individual scales. 


The paradox unmasked 


Highest level of education 


Average level of education in job, 1971-72 


Our argument has two steps: first we Total 
examine the functional literacy data by 
education and occupational tier; then 
we look at the relevant wage data. In 
between, we pose the question of 
whether the literacy results are biased. 


Some university courses 


‘Tier 1: 10.5 or fewer years; tier 2: 10.6 to 12.0 years; tier 3: 12.1 to 14.5 years; tier 4: 14.6 or more years. 


Note: The table reports the average scores of the three scales of functional literacy for full-time, prime- 
age workers. These scores run from 0 to 500, and the original sample came from a 1992 nationwide survey. 
For this table, the total sample size is 7,520 people, and the standard deviation is about 55. The results for 
high school dropouts in tier 4 and those with a university degree in tier 1 are not reported because the sample 


sizes are too small. Entries in the table are calculated from raw data from the National Adult Literacy Study. 


Functional literacy. Underlying 
most of the debate is the assumption 
that workers with a certain level of 
education are homogeneous, which is 
clearly false. Functional literacy is a 


High school dropout............ 
High school diploma only 


Occupational tier' 
Total 
1 2 3 4 
ee ses) ae 

pase 294 262 282 309 335 
aectneee 236 231 246 259 _— 

279 267 280 292 297 

307 291 301 311 322 
saa 333 — 316 331 340 


University degree ................ 
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sons of skill ratings of particular occu- 
pations in various editions of the U.S. 


Hourly earnings and years of education of prime-age workers, 1970-94 


Department of Labor’s Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles find little net 
change in the skill requirements, hold- 
ing the occupational composition con- 
stant.'* More recent studies using other 


Educational tier' 


Highest educational attainment 


University 
degree 


evidence find an upgrading of skills in 
some parts of the labor force, such as 
production workers in manufacturing, 
but not in others, such as clerical work- 
ers in manufacturing.'> The proportion 
of the latter is, of course, increasing. 
Second, whatever bias there may 
be in the data does not work against 
our interpretation of table 3. Suppose, 
for instance, that a number of univer- 
sity-educated workers are fulfilling 
jobs in 1995 that really do require 
higher education, even though in 1971 
the “real” educational requirements, as 
well as the average education of the 
workers, were much lower. Assume, for 
a moment, that these jobs were prop- 
erly classified in 1995 and that the uni- 
versity graduates in them had the same 
functional literacy as those in tier 4 oc- 
cupations at the time. Then, if the av- 
erage functional literacy in each cell 
of the table were recalculated, this 
would mean that the functional literacy 
scores of the university educated in 


(1994 prices) 


(1994 prices) 


(1994 prices) 


1970 average hourly wages 


1978 average hourly wages 


1986 average hourly wages 


1994 average hourly wages 
(1994 prices) 


university-level jobs would be even 
higher in comparison to the scores in 
the other cells. For instance, the uni- 
versity graduate with a functional lit- 
eracy of 340 who was in a job incor- 
rectly specified as being in a tier 3 oc- 
cupation would now be classified as having a tier 4 occupa- 
tion, so that the average functional literacy of tier 3 occupa- 
tions would now be lower. 


Some relevant wage data. The wage data presented in table 
4 lead to four strong conclusions: (1) The real wages of 
university-educated workers occupying jobs requiring such 
education (tier 4 occupations) have increased significantly in 
the last quarter of a century. (2) The real wages of the university 
educated in jobs in which the average level of education is 
14.5 years or less have remained roughly constant. (3) The 
real wages of those without a university education have gener- 
ally declined. (4) The ratio of wages between those with a 
university degree and those with just a high school degree 
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' Occupations ranked by average education of practitioners in 1971-72. Tier 1: 10.5 or fewer years; tier 2: 
10.6 to 12.0 years; tier 3: 12.1 to 14.5 years; tier 4: 14.6 or more years. 


Note: The wage data represent average annual hourly earnings (total labor income divided by number 
of hours worked), deflated by the personal consumption price index in the gross domestic product accounts. 
The appendix describes in more detail the methods used in calculating the entries in this table. The results 
for high-school dropouts in tier 4 and those with a university degree in tier 1 are not reported because the 
sample sizes are too small. 


has increased, by 34 percentage points. As noted by Tyler, 
Murnane, and Levy, these differentials also widened for vari- 
ous jobs. For instance, between the same 2 years, for tier 2, 3, 
and 4 jobs, the increases in wage differentials were 11, 19, 
and 45 percentage points, respectively. 


Some conclusions 


From the preceding discussion, using data on 500 occupa- 
tions, we can draw the following four important conclusions: 


© Increasingly, university-educated workers are taking jobs 
in which the average educational level is much lower. In 
some cases, this may represent a technological upgrading of 
the occupation; in most cases, however, it appears that other 


factors are at work in this process of downward occupa- 
tional mobility. 

@ From 1971 through 1987, arising share of male and female 
university-educated workers of all ages took jobs requiring 
just a high school education. The largest increase occurred in 
the 1970s and corresponded, at least in the early part of that 
decade, with the surge of university graduates onto the job 
market and the declining wage premium of a university de- 
gree. Nevertheless, the share of university-educated workers 
taking high school jobs continued up to 1987, albeit at a de- 
creasing rate. Between 1987 and 1995, by way of contrast, the 
percentage of university-educated men and women in high 
school jobs declined slightly among younger workers, while 
continuing to rise among others, especially older, male, 


Footnotes 


university-educated workers. 

® Those university-educated workers experiencing downward 
occupational mobility have, on the average, considerably lower 
functional literacy than do other university graduates. 

e The considerable increase in wages of the university edu- 
cated who are pursuing occupations in educational tier 4 re- 
flects a shortage of university-educated workers with the func- 
tional literacy that we ordinarily conceive as going with such 
academic credentials. 


In sum, once functional literacy is taken into account, there is 
no contradiction between a shortage (and rising real wages) 
of qualified university graduates and an increasing number of 
university graduates taking high school jobs. im 
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“College graduates in ‘high school’ jobs: a commentary,” p. 28; and John 
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bor projections of job growth in various occupations. After showing that 
many of these projections diverged considerably from what actually hap- 
pened, he analyzes various sources of possible errors. 

* Hecker, “Reconciling conflicting data,” p. 8. 

> Lawrence Mishel and Ruy A. Teixeira, “The Myth of the Coming La- 
bor Shortage,” The American Prospect, Fall 1991, pp. 98-103. 

® Bishop, “Is the Market for College Graduates Heading for a Bust?” 

7 Problems arise in matching the 1971 Census Bureau occupation cat- 
egories used in the March 1971, 1972, and 1979 cps files to the 1980 and 
1990 Census Bureau occupation categories used in the March 1987 and 
1995 cps files, respectively. Our elaborate procedure for conversion is based 
on work done at the Census Bureau by Clifford C. Clogg, Donald B. Rubin, 
Nathaniel Schenker, Bradley Schultz, and Lynn Weidman, “Multiple Im- 


putation of Industry and Occupation Codes in Census Public-use Samples 
Using Bayesian Logistic Regression,” Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, March 1991, pp. 68-78; and Lynn Weidman, “Final Report— 
Industry and Occupation Imputation,” report series number 3, srp/89/03 
(U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, April 1993), and 
is described in the appendix. 


§ This result is the adjusted coefficient of determination (R’), with the 
average score of the prose, document, and quantitative tests as the depend- 
ent variable and years of schooling as the independent variable. Note that 
we plotted linear, logarithmic-linear, and logarithmic specifications of the 
relationship. 

° A special issue of the New England Economic Review (May/June 1996) 
is devoted to empirical investigation of these effects. 

‘0 Andrew Kolstad of the National Center for Education Statistics sup- 
plied the raw data. He is not, however, responsible for the use that we have 
made of these data. A similar type of test for functional literacy has been 
employed in several previous studies; see, for instance, Irwin S. Kirsch and 
Ann Jungeblut, Literacy Profiles of America’s Young Adults, report 16-L-02 
(Princeton, NJ, Educational Testing Service, 1986); and Irwin S. Kirsch, 
Ann Jungeblut, and Anne Campbell, Beyond the School Doors: The Lit- 
eracy Needs of Job Seekers Serviced by the U.S. Department of Labor (Wash- 
ington, and Princeton, ny, U. S. Department of Labor and Educational Test- 
ing Service, 1992). A variant of this type of test has also been used in an 
international comparison of functional literacy by the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development, although its scores are not directly 
comparable with those of the National Adult Literacy Survey. (See Literacy, 
Economy and Society (Paris, Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, 1995).) 

‘| Tn the discussion that follows, we draw upon Anne Campbell, Irwin S. 
Kirsch, and Andrew Kolstad, Assessing Literacy (Washington, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, National Center for Educational Statistics, 1992); and 
Irwin S. Kirsch, Ann Jungeblut, Lynn Jenkins, and Andrew Kolstad, Adult 
Literacy in America: A First Look at the Results of the National Adult Lit- 
eracy Survey (Washington, National Center for Educational Statistics, 1993). 
The National Adult Literacy Survey speaks only of “literacy,” but we have 
added the modifier “functional” to distinguish this test from the old-fashioned 
literacy tests that focused only on the ability to read, rather than the compre- 
hension of what is read. 


" The conclusions set forth in this section can be establisned more exactly 
by means of a regression analysis in which the dependent variable is the lit- 
eracy score of the individual and the independent variables include not just 
the usual demographic and personal background variables, but also the aver- 
age literacy scores of all who are in the same occupation as the person being 
sampled. The calculated regression statistic of this variable is positive and 
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statistically significant at the .05 level. It indicates that, for every additional 
average year of education of the people in that occupation, a given individual 
has a functional literacy score on all scales that is about 4 units higher. 


'3 See, for example, Frederic L. Pryor, Economic Evolution and Struc- 
ture: The Impact of Complexity on the U.S. Economic System (New York, 
Cambridge University Press, 1996), tables 3-1 and A-7. 


4 See, for instance, Kenneth I. Spenner’s two articles, “Deciphering 
Prometheus: Temporal Change in Work Content,” American Sociological 
Review, December 1983, pp. 824~37; and “Technological Change, Skill Re- 


APPENDIX: Statistical considerations 


quirements, and Education: The Case for Uncertainty,” in Richard M. Cyert 
and David C. Mowery, eds., The Impact of Technological Change on Em- 
ployment and Economic Growth (Cambridge, Ma, Ballinger Publishing Com- 
pany, 1988), pp. 131-84. 

'5 See, for example, two articles by Peter Cappelli: “Are Skilling 
Requirements Rising? Evidence from Production and Clerical Jobs,” Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations Review, April 1993, pp. 515-30; and “Techno- 
logical and Skill Requirements: Implications for Establishing Wage Struc- 
tures,” New England Economic Review, special issue on earnings and 
inequality, May/June, 1996, pp. 139-54. 


Imputing 1994 Census Bureau occupation codes for the March 1971 
and 1979 cps samples. The research results presented in this ar- 
ticle require a single, consistent set of detailed occupation catego- 
ries for all 4 years examined (1971, 1979, 1987, and 1995). Unfor- 
tunately, such data are not available, as the detailed (that is, 
“three-digit” or “S0O0-category”) occupation categories used in the 
March 1971 and 1979 cps samples are quite different from those 
used in the March 1987 and 1995 samples. This problem has ham- 
pered previous research on the relation between occupation and other 
variables. 

Before every decennial census in the United States, the Census 
Bureau revises its definitions of detailed occupation and industry 
categories. Most of the time, these revisions are minor. In preparing 
for the 1980 census of population, however, the Census Bureau de- 
veloped a new occupation classification system that was significantly 
different from the systems used in the previous two censuses. As a 
result, many 1980 detailed occupation categories are not compa- 
rable to earlier categories with similar names. For example, of the 
people classified as “accountants” according to the 1960 and 1970 
systems, some would be classified as “accountants and auditors” 
under the 1980 system, while others would be classified as ‘‘finan- 
cial managers,” “other financial officers,” “inspectors and compli- 
ance officers, except construction,” and “bookkeepers, accounting, 
and auditing clerks.” A detailed description of the logic behind the 
changes is given in a 1989 Census Bureau publication.! 

This dramatic change in classification systems has made it diffi- 
cult to compare post-1980 occupation data with previous occupa- 
tion data. In particular, the March cps’s used the 1960 definitions 
from March 1964 through March 1970, the 1970 definitions from 
March 1971 through March 1982, the 1980 definitions from March 
1983 through March 1991, and a slight revision of the 1980 defini- 
tions from March 1992 through March 1995. Thus, it is possible to 
compare occupation data within the range from 1964 through 1982 
and within the range from 1983 through 1995, but not across the 
two ranges. 

Responding to this problem in the late 1980s, the Census Bureau 
took a subsample of 127,125 persons in the experienced civilian 
labor force from the 1970 Census of Population and “double coded” 
each individual. In other words, the Bureau went back to the origi- 
nal descriptions of occupations recorded by the surveyors in 1970 
and determined in which 1980 occupation category these persons 
would be classified. Because each person in the subsample had al- 
ready been classified according to the 1970 system, the Census Bu- 
reau now had two occupation classifications. 

Then, a group of Federal Government economists and statisti- 
cians used this double-coded sample to develop a separate statisti- 
cal model for each 1970 occupation.” These researchers followed a 
nested logit approach to determine the probability of a person being 
classified into various 1980 occupation categories, given that 
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person’s 1970 occupation category, as well as his or her sex, race, 
age, education level, class of job, industry of job, average hours 
worked per week, average weeks worked per year, and yearly earn- 
ings. Instead of reporting one set of parameters for each model, with 
standard errors attached, they reported five sets of parameters for 
each model, randomly generated from the asymptotic normal poste- 
rior distribution of the estimated parameters for each model. These 
five sets of estimated parameters may. be used for multiple imputa- 
tion of 1980 occupation codes for any individual in any comprehen- 
sive set of data utilizing 1970 occupation codes. 

For this article, we only divided occupations into four broad cat- 
egories (tiers). However, the empirical use of these categories re- 
quired detailed knowledge about the average level of education in 
each detailed occupation, as well as knowledge of the correct de- 
tailed occupation to which to assign each working individual. In 
order to obtain such knowledge, we needed to convert the detailed 
occupation category for each individual in the March 1971 and 1979 
cps samples to the newer categories used in the March 1987 and 
1995 cps samples. 

We acquired the necessary software and the tens of thousands of 
related parameter estimates from Lynn Weidman and John Priebe of 
the Census Bureau. After one small change in the software, we ap- 
plied the estimates to the March 1971 cps sample to impute five 
1980 occupation codes for each employed person in our sample. We 
also made a few minor manipulations to update each of these 1980 
codes to the revised 1980 occupation codes used in the March 1994 
cps.? All further calculations done with the March 1971 cps data 
were made five times, once for each set of imputed occupation codes, 
and then averaged. 

The one change we made in the software was to modify the param- 
eters used to calculate each individual’s within-occupation yearly earn- 
ings quartile. Because the estimated parameters used in the imputa- 
tion program were based on data from the 1970 Census, the earnings 
data actually refer to calendar year 1969. The March 1971 cps sample, 
however, is based on each person’s earnings in 1970. Between 1969 
and 1970, there was some price inflation, some real wage growth, 
and, possibly, some relative wage changes, all of which should ideally 
be reflected in slightly changed earnings quartiles for 1970. To ac- 
count for the first two factors, we used data from the U.S. National 
Income and Product Accounts on the wage and salary component of 
national income and on total civilian employment, to calculate aver- 
age wage and salary earnings per employed person in both 1969 and 
1970. We then shifted up each of the within-occupation earnings 
quartiles by exactly the percent change in this number. We made no 
attempt to adjust for any relative wage changes that may have oc- 
curred between 1969 and 1970. 

Finally, we prepared to apply the software to the March 1979 cps 
sample, which is based on 1978 earnings data. However, the above 
method for adjusting earnings quartiles did not seem appropriate 


because, between 1969 and 1978, there were many relative wage 
changes, which would make a simple scaling up of the 1969 earn- 
ings quartiles inadequate for capturing the position of each indi- 
vidual in the 1978 earnings distribution. Therefore, we decided to 
estimate the actual within-occupation earnings quartiles for 1978. 
In some detailed occupations, though, there were only a few obser- 
vations, so the earnings quartiles could not be determined with much 
accuracy. For this reason, we pooled the numbers we obtained with 
those from the following year’s March cps and the previous year’s 
March crs. 

In other words, to estimate the within-occupation earnings 
quartiles to be used for imputation with the March 1979 sample, we 
first pooled all the observations from the March 1978, 1979, and 
1980 samples, thus tripling our sample size. Just before pooling, we 
adjusted the March 1978 earnings numbers upward (and the 1980 
numbers downward) by the percent difference in wage and salary 
earnings per employed person between 1977 and 1978 (and between 
1978 and 1979). This pooled data set gave us enough observations 
to estimate the earnings quartiles within most detailed occupations 
with a high degree of certainty. These estimates were then used on 
each individual in the March 1979 sample to calculate his or her 
within-occupation yearly earnings quartile. 

After adjusting the earnings quartiles, we were left with one ad- 
ditional problem related to the education variable before we could 
impute new occupations to the March 1979 sample. When the Cen- 
sus Bureau estimated the original nested logit equations, anywhere 
from zero to five education dummies were included in the set of 
equations for each occupation. The choice of how many education 
dummies to include, and what levels of education to associate with 
each dummy variable, was apparently based on trial and error, as 
well as some statistical analysis. Because the average level of edu- 
cation in the population, and within many detailed occupations, in- 
creased dramatically between 1970 and 1979, it is unlikely that the 
original education categories, based on 1970 values, were ideal for 
making imputations with the March 1979 data. As the original val- 
ues were not based on anything as objective as quartiles, however, it 
was difficult to know the best way to update these categories. 

Accordingly, we decided to make an assumption similar to the 
one made about yearly earnings: that it was an individual’s relative 
education (rather than the absolute amount of education) within his 
or her 1970 Census Bureau occupation category that influenced in 
which 1980 Census Bureau occupation category the individual be- 
longed. With earnings, however, the same relative scale (quartiles) 
had been used for all occupations, whereas with education, a differ- 
ent and unknown relative scale had been used for each occupation. 
Thus, the first estimates we had to make were the relative education 
categories (in percentile terms) implicitly used in the original soft- 
ware. To do this, we used a pooled sample of the March 1971 and 
1972 data to estimate, for each detailed occupation, the percentile 
points of the education distribution at which the original education 
categories changed. For example, in 1970 Census Bureau detailed 
occupation category | (“accountants”), the original imputation pro- 
gram used four education categories (and therefore three dummy 
variables): 0 to 12 years of education, 13 to 15 years of education, 
16 years of education, and 17 or more years of education. We used 
the pooled March 1971 and 1972 data to determine that 28 percent 
of the observations in occupation 1 would fall into category 1, 27 
percent into category 2, 34 percent into category 3, and 11 percent 
into category 4. 

Then, to prepare for imputing from the March 1979 data, we first 
determined the education distribution within occupation 1 in the 
pooled March 1978, 1979, and 1980 sample and then calculated at 
what level of education the 28th percentile occurred, at what level 


the 55th percentile occurred, and at what level the 89th percentile 
occurred. With occupation 1, the 28th percentile occurred at 13 years 
of education, the 55th at 15 years of education, and the 89th at 17 
years of education. Thus, the new education categories used for oc- 
cupation | in the March 1979 imputation were 0 to 13 years of edu- 
cation, 14 to 15 years of education, 16 to 17 years of education, and 
18 or more years of education. 

At this point, we were finally able to apply the Census Bureau 
software to the March 1979 sample, with modified earnings quartile 
and education category variables, to impute five 1980 occupation 
codes for each employed person in our sample. We then performed 
afew minor manipulations to update each of these 1980 codes to the 
revised 1980 occupation codes used in the March 1995 cps. All fur- 
ther calculations done with the March 1979 cps data were made five 
times, once for each set of imputed occupation codes, and then 
averaged. 

We made two sets of imputations for March 1971 and two sets 
for March 1979, in each case one using the “retrospective” vari- 
ables in the cps and the other using the “current” variables. The 
retrospective variables include information on every person’s occu- 
pation and industry, total earnings, typical number of hours per week 
worked, and number of weeks worked, during the previous year. 
The current variables include information on every person’s current 
occupation and industry and how many hours per week the person 
currently works. There are no current variables analogous to the 
retrospective variables of total earnings and total weeks worked. 

In calculating the wage variables for table 3, we used each 
individual’s retrospective variables. For this first set of imputations, 
the analysis was done exactly as described above. However, in cal- 
culating the employment status and occupation categories for tables 
1 and 2, we used the current variables. Because the imputation pro- 
gram requires data on total yearly earnings and on total weeks 
worked per year, and because there are no “current” values relating 
to these two variables, we had to use retrospective values for them. 
In most cases, this posed no additional difficulties. However, in a 
small number of cases, a person’s current job was in a different 1970 
occupation category from his or her primary job the previous year. 
In these instances, we used the nested logit model appropriate for 
the person’s current occupation, but used the weeks worked and 
earnings data from the individual’s primary job the previous year. 
Clearly, this is the best option available, but it does introduce an 
extra amount of uncertainty into the validity of the imputations. 

Finally, although the text of this article focuses on the differ- 
ences between the employment status and occupation categories in 
March 1971 and those in March 1995, we made the same full set of 
calculations for both March 1979 and March 1987. These results 
are presented in table A—1, which has the same format as table 2 in 
the text. 


Estimating hourly wage data for the March 1971, 1979, 1987, and 
1995 crs samples. The March cps sample includes information 
about each respondent’s current employment status, as well as his or 
her employment status during the previous calendar year. The sample 
also includes information about the respondent’s total earnings dur- 
ing the previous calendar year. However, only in recent years, and 
only for one-fourth of the sample, are data on current earnings col- 
lected. Therefore, any hourly wage rate calculations have to be based 
on the “retrospective” earnings and employment data referring to 
the previous calendar year. 

Our initial step for estimating hourly wage data from the March 
1979, 1987, and 1995 cps data sets was straightforward. The more 
recent years of the survey, dating back to March 1976, contain data 
on every person’s earnings, number of weeks worked, and usual 
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hours per week worked, during the previous year. Dividing annual 
earnings by the product of weeks worked and usual hours worked 
yields an estimate of the effective hourly wage rate each person 
earned the previous year. 

However, for the March 1971 cps, there was insufficient infor- 
mation available to calculate the hourly wage rate in this way. For 
all the March data sets prior to March 1976, the data on weeks 
worked and usual hours worked per week during the previous year 
are much less precise than corresponding data after March 1976. 
Although the interviewees were asked the exact number of weeks 
they worked and the usual hours they worked per week, the Census 
Bureau surveyors recorded their answers only by indicating what 
range the numbers fell into. For weeks worked the previous year, 
the ranges were 1-13 weeks, 14-26 weeks, 27-39 weeks, 40-47 
weeks, 48-49 weeks, and 50-52 weeks. For usual hours worked per 
week, the ranges were 1-34 and 35 or more. Fortunately, annual 
earnings were recorded as an actual num- 
ber; however, the problem was how to 


: : Table A-1, “alk Years of education and occupational tiers' of prime-age (25 to 49 years) 
estimate total hours worked the previous w 


orkers, 1979 and 1987 


year from just the two coded responses. 
Some researchers have simply used the 
midpoints of the indicated ranges as their 


[In percent] 


the most important predictors of weeks worked and usual hours 
worked per week. Therefore, we pooled only the individual observa- 
tions from the March 1976 through March 1982 cps samples. This 
still gave us several hundred thousand observations to work with, as 
well as more consistent definitions and less likelihood of behavioral 
changes. ' 

The second step was to separate the data into subgroups based 
on the most important characteristics. We divided our data into 48 
such groups. Each person was assigned to one of the groups based 
on which of the six weeks-worked categories, which of the two 
usual-hours-worked-per-week categories, and, for the week before 
the March survey, which of the four employment status categories 
(employed and at work the previous week, employed but not at work 
the previous week, unemployed, or not in the labor force) the re- 
spondent was classified into. For the estimation of usual hours 
worked, we pooled the data across the six weeks-worked categories 
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estimates of these numbers. This may be a ’ High 
Percentages and tiers High <hool Some University 
reasonable approach for the data on weeks school 2 university wes 
worked, but it is much less satisfactory for dropout bebe courses eae 
only 

the data on usual hours worked per week, ay 
for which there are only two ranges, with Percentage by rows, 1979 
the top one having no midpoint. To get 100.0 17.1 39.7 19.0 24.2 
around this problem, we used a more com- 
plex approach, similar in spirit, but not in 100.0 41.4 44.7 10.8 3.0 
all of the details, to that used by Chinhui se cn Soke a ae 
Juhn, Kevin M. Murphy, and Robert H. 100.0 ‘7 61 99 83.2 
Topel.* Our basic approach was to employ 
the complete data from the more recent _| Percentages by columns, 1979 
March cps data sets to estimate an econo- 
itettip. modeletee inserts theeuanbesos pe, TP SEER oie 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
weeks worked and usual hours worked 22.5 54.4 25.3 12.9 2.8 
from the set of variables available on each 24.4 32.0 32.1 24.0 66 
individual in the March 1971 sample. An ie Us oe ee = : 
outline of our technique follows. ‘ 

The first step was to choose the data set 
to use for estimating the model. Juhn, 
Murphy, and Topel used the maximum 100.0 11.2 39:7 S14 274 
number of observations available to them 400.0 30.4 526 429 41 
by pooling all of the individual observa- 100.0 15.0 54.9 21.4 8.8 
tions from the March 1976 through March 100.0 3.6 37.2 29.3 30.0 
1990 cps samples. This gave them more 100.0 é 6.9 we 81.5 
than 1 million observations for their Te- | Percentages by columns, 1987 
gressions. However, their choice raises the 
question of whether the underlying behav- ileal reas, cetciesneetemaveaseets casinos 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ior, as well as the precise definitions of ae ae ‘ Sra fey an 
economic variables, used in March 1990 22.8 Se 315 208 72 
are consistent with those used in March 41.3 13.1 38.7 56.7 44.7 
1971. In particular, because the definitions 15.3 6 2.7 8.0 45.1 
of most detailed occupations were radi- =! ts 


cally changed after March 1982, it is prob- 
lematical to utilize occupation categories 
as one of the estimating variables. Perhaps 
for this reason, Juhn, Murphy, and Topel 
did not use occupation categories in their 
model. Our calculations, based just on the 
data for March 1976 through March 1982, 
suggest that occupation category is one of 
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‘Tiers are defined by average education of those in the occupations in 1979. Tier 1: 10.5 or fewer years; tier 
2: 10.6 to 12.0 years; tier 3: 12.1 to 14.5 years; tier 4: 14.6 or more years. 


Note: Percentages by rows show the share of workers with different occupations engaged in occupations 
with different average degrees of education of practitioners in 1979. Percentages by columns show the 
percentages of workers with a given education who are engaged in occupations in which the average level of 
education of practitioners in 1979 varied. 


Source: Current Population Surveys, March 1979 and March 1987. 


and therefore had only eight separate models, or subcategories, to 
estimate. 

In the two largest of these eight subcategories, consisting of 
people employed and at work the previous week, we had data on the 
number of hours worked that week. Because such data correlate well 
with usual hours worked per week the previous year, we followed 
Juhn, Murphy, and Topel’s strategy of using the other variables to 
estimate the gap between usual hours worked per week the previous 
year and hours worked the previous week, rather than estimating the 
former directly. For those individuals who usually worked 35 or 
more hours per week the previous year, we regressed the logarithm 
of this gap on 50 dummy variables, for weeks worked last year (5 
dummy variables), years of education (5), real earnings in 1976 dol- 
lars (7), occupation category (11), industry category (10), class of 
job (2), sex/race category (3), marital status (3), and potential years 
of experience (4), an estimate derived from the person’s age and 
number of years of education. After dropping the industry, sex/race, 
and marital status categories (due to lack of statistical significance), 
we ended up with an R-squared of about .48. 

For those individuals who usually worked 1 to 34 hours per week 
the previous year, we followed a similar procedure, except that we 
used the gap instead of the logarithm of the gap as our dependent 
variable. After dropping the industry, class-of-job, and marital sta- 
tus categories from this regression, we ended up with an R-squared 
of about .51. In applying these two sets of results to individuals in 
the March 1971 data, we used as our estimate of usual hours worked 
per week the previous year the number of hours worked in the previ- 
ous week plus the likely gap between the two, given the person’s 
characteristics. Because hours worked the previous week is already 
a good estimator of usual hours worked per week the previous year, 
and because we were able to explain half of the remaining differ- 
ence as well, the overall fit between the two models was very good. 

For the other six, much smaller, subcategories, the individuals 
worked the previous year, but not in the week before the survey. We 
could not, therefore, use the same approach as just set forth. Instead, 
we regressed either the level of usual hours worked per week the 
previous year or the logarithm of this level on the same set of 50 
dummy variables described above. We then dropped those variables 
which had relatively little statistical significance and reestimated 
the model. For the three subcategories in which the individuals usu- 
ally worked 35 or more hours per week the previous year, we used 
the logarithm of usual hours worked as the dependent variable. For 
the three subcategories in which the individuals usually worked 1 to 
34 hours per week the previous year, we used the actual number of 
usual hours worked as the dependent variable. The R-squared val- 
ues for the six regressions ranged from .12 to .26. 

For the estimation of weeks worked the previous year, we pooled 
the data across the two usual-hours-worked-per-week categories and 
the four employment status categories. We had, therefore, only six 
separate models to estimate. For each of the categories, we regressed 
the logarithm of weeks worked the previous year on 1 continuous 
variable and 48 dummy variables. The continuous variable was the 
logarithm of real earnings in 1976 dollars, and the dummy variables 
were for full-time/part-time status the previous year (1 dummy vari- 
able), years of education (5), real earnings in 1976 dollars (2), occu- 
pation category (11), industry category (10), class of job (2), sex/ 
race category (3), marital status (3), potential years of experience 
(4), and real nonlabor income in 1976 dollars (7). After dropping 
insignificant variables, we found that the R-squared value for the 1—- 
13 weeks-worked category was .40, but the R-squared values for the 
other cases ranged only from .04 to .08. Thus, for all but the first 
category, these results were not much better than just using the means 


of the subcategories from the March 1976 to March 1982 cps samples 
as the weeks-worked estimate within each range. 

After estimating the missing values in the March 1971 sample 
for weeks worked the previous year and usual hours worked per 
week that year, we calculated the average hourly wage rate by the 
same method we used on the March 1979, 1987, and 1995 samples: 
we divided annual earnings by the product of (estimated) weeks 
worked and (estimated) usual hours worked, to get an estimate of 
the effective hourly wage each person earned in the previous year. 

Following the wage calculations, we still had to face the well- 
known “top-coding problem” for all 4 years. In the March 1971 and 
1979 samples, any person who reported his or her annual earnings 
as greater than or equal to $50,000 was listed as having annual earn- 
ings of exactly $50,000. Thus, it is impossible to know whether 
such a person earned exactly $50,000 or perhaps much more than 
that in the previous year. Similarly, in the March 1987 and 1995 
samples, any person who reported his or her annual earnings as 
greater than or equal to $100,000 was listed as having annual earn- 
ings of exactly $100,000. 

The impact of this top coding is most severe for the March 1995 
cps and is least severe for the March 1971 survey. In the March 
1995 data series (based on earnings in 1994), 1.6 percent of all per- 
sons who were employed during at least part of 1994 had their an- 
nual earnings top coded. However, this number is significantly larger 
for some subpopulations. For example, 5.4 percent of persons with 
a university degree or higher and 9.3 percent of white males with a 
university degree or higher were top coded. Similarly, 16 of the ap- 
proximately 500 detailed occupations had more than 10 percent of 
their sample top coded. In the March 1971 data series (based on 
earnings in 1970), annual earnings are top coded at $50,000. Based 
on the personal consumption expenditures component of the gross 
domestic product price deflator, this would be equivalent to 
$178,135 in 1994 dollars. Therefore, only 0.2 percent of all persons 
who were employed during at least part of 1970 had their annual 
earnings top coded. The figure was 0.7 percent for persons with a 
university degree or higher and 1.1 percent for white males with a 
university degree or higher. Only one detailed occupation, physi- 
cians, had more than 6 percent of its sample top coded. 

There are several different ways to deal with the “top-coding 
problem.” The simplest and most common method is to ignore it 
and just assume that everyone reported as earning $50,000 in March 
1971 and 1979, or as earning $100,000 in March 1987 and 1995, 
actually earned that amount. This clearly biases downward any esti- 
mate of the mean earnings level over the entire population. It also 
biases downward any estimates of occupation-specific mean earn- 
ings levels, with the degree of bias depending on how many 
top-coded observations occur in each occupation. For example, the 
estimate of the mean earnings of physicians might be strongly bi- 
ased downward, while the estimate of the mean earnings of janitors 
might not be biased at all (if no janitors earn above the top code). 

A second method for dealing with top coding is to find an inde- 
pendent estimate—perhaps from data from the Internal Revenue 
Service—of the average earnings of people who are earning above 
the top code and then apply this number to everyone in the sample 
who is top coded. If the other data source is reliable, this eliminates 
the bias in calculating the mean earnings level over the entire popu- 
lation. However, it still leaves a bias in calculating the variance in 
the mean earnings level over the population. Also, and more impor- 
tantly for our work, it changes the bias in unpredictable ways when 
one calculates occupation-specific mean earnings levels. 

A third way to deal with the top-coding problem is to estimate 
statistically, from the cps data series itself, the missing or trun- 
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cated right-side tail of the earnings distribution for the entire popu- 
lation. A modified maximum-likelihood method for doing this has 
been worked out and tested by Sandra A. West.> Then, the mean 
earnings level within this estimated tail can be calculated and as- 
signed to everyone in the sample who is top coded. This has many 
of the same advantages and disadvantages as the second method 
outlined above. 

We have adopted a fourth method, namely, estimating statisti- 
cally, from the cps data series itself, the missing or truncated right- 
side tail of the earnings distribution within each detailed occupa- 
tion. This can be done using the modified maximum-likelihood 
method of West applied to each occupation separately. Then, the 
mean earnings level within each of these estimated tails can be cal- 
culated and assigned to everyone in that occupation who is top 
coded. The technique eliminates the bias in calculating the mean 
earnings level over the entire population. It also reduces, but does 
not eliminate, the bias in calculating the variance in the mean earn- 
ings level over the population. Finally, and most importantly for our 
work, it eliminates the bias in calculating occupation-specific mean 
earnings levels. 

In order to implement this strategy, we had to deal with two prob- 
lems. West’s research suggests the following three-step strategy for 
estimating the right-side tail of an earnings distribution: (1) calcu- 
late the mean value of earnings over the entire (nontruncated) distri- 
bution; (2) assume that the distribution, from the mean point on, is a 
simple Pareto distribution; and (3) use the data from the mean point 
on to estimate the single critical parameter of the simple Pareto dis- 
tribution. Our first problem had to do with the first step: we were 
unable to calculate the mean value of earnings over the entire distri- 
bution because we had only the truncated data. West correctly points 
out that if just the top 2 percent or 3 percent of the sample is trun- 
cated, then the so-called Windsorized mean can be substituted for 
the actual mean. The Windsorized mean is just a standard mean cal- 
culated over all the observations, using the truncated or top-coded 
values of earnings wherever they occur. No attempt is made to ad- 
just the top-coded values upward. 

Unfortunately, in some of our detailed occupation samples, more 
than 5 percent of the observations were top coded. In these cases, 
the Windsorized mean becomes a less acceptable approximation of 
the true mean. We dealt with this by using information on the me- 
dian value of earnings. As long as the truncation is less than 50 
percent of the entire sample, the calculated median is unaffected by 
the degree of truncation. Also, it is clear that, with a typical skewed- 
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right earnings distribution, the median value of earnings is less than 
the mean value and is usually equal to about 85 percent to 95 per- 
cent of the mean value. Thus, if the calculated Windsorized mean is 
below or slightly above the median, some multiple (something be- 
tween 100/85 and 100/95) of the median may be a better predictor 
of the true mean than is the Windsorized mean. 

To lean on the side of caution, we used, as our estimate of the 
true mean level of earnings in each detailed occupation, the maxi- 
mum of (1) the Windsorized mean level of earnings in that occupa- 
tion, (2) 100/95 times the median level of earnings in that occupa- 
tion, and (3) the median value of earnings in the entire population. 
This last term was included as a final “defense” against perverse 
results, as the modified maximum-likelihood method fails much 
more dramatically if the starting point of the distribution is too far to 
the left rather than too far to the right. After estimating the mean 
earnings level for each occupation in this way, we estimated the 
shape of the missing part of the tail using West’s modified maxi- 
mum-likelihood method. Finally, from the estimated tail, we calcu- 
lated the estimated mean value of the top-coded cases within each 
occupation and imputed this value to each person with top-coded 
earnings within that occupation. ; 

The second problem we ran into in implementing our strategy 
was that we had too few observations on some of our detailed occu- 
pations to generate reliable results. To handle this problem, we esti- 
mated the mean value of earnings in the top-coded cases at two dif- 
ferent levels: once at the most detailed occupation level (that is, the 
three-digit or 500-category level) and once at a slightly more aggre- 
gated level (the two-digit or 50-category level). For every detailed 
occupation for which there were at least 300 observations, we used 
the estimated value for that occupation. For every detailed occupa- 
tion for which there were fewer than 300 observations, we used a 
weighted average of the value calculated for that detailed occupa- 
tion and the value calculated for the two-digit occupation of which 
the detailed occupation was a component. The weight given to the 
estimate from the detailed occupation was equal to the number of 
observations divided by 300. In addition, if one of the two estimates 
was greater than $200,000 in March 1971 and 1979, or $400,000 in 
March 1987 and 1995, then only the remaining estimate was used. 
Finally, if both of the estimates were greater than $200,000 or 
$400,000 for the respective samples, then the estimated mean value 
of the top-coded cases was set at $200,000 or $400,000, respec- 
tively. This last case occurred between zero and three times over the 
4 years examined. 


' The Relationship Between the 1970 and 1980 Industry and Occupa- 
tion Classification Systems, Technical Paper 59 (U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, 1989). 


* See Clifford C. Clogg, Donald B. Rubin, Nathaniel Schenker, Bradley 
Schultz, and Lynn Weidman, “Multiple Imputation of Industry and Occupa- 
tion Codes in Census Public-use Samples Using Bayesian Logistic Regres- 
sion,” Journal of the American Statistical Association, March 1991, pp. 
68-78; and Lynn Weidman, “Final Report—Industry and Occupation Im- 
putation,” report series number 3, srp/89/03 (U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, April 1993). 


> See Current Population Survey, March 1994: Technical Documenta- 
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Unemployment insurance: 
measuring who receives it 


A range of measures of receipt of unemployment 
benefits is presented; depending on one’s objectives 
in examining the unemployment insurance program, 
a different measure should be utilized 


ver the past few years, in any given 
O month, approximately one-third of the 

unemployed workers who are counted 
as part of the total unemployed by the Current 
Population Survey (CPs) file for regular unemploy- 
ment benefits. These individuals are termed the in- 
sured unemployed. The proportion of the total un- 
employed filing for or collecting unemployment 
insurance is generally known as the recipiency rate. 
There are alternative forms of recipiency rates, in- 
volving different measures of the total unemployed 
and the insured unemployed and with different 
meanings and divergent policy connotations. The 
purpose of this article is to present the various rates 
and discuss their implications and uses. 

The CPs presents a global measure of unem- 
ployment. Based on a sample survey of house- 
holds, it identifies all persons out of work who 
are seeking jobs during a particular week of the 
month. All jobseekers, regardless of whether they 
lost or left previous jobs, whether they were re- 
entering the labor force or entering it for the first 
time, whether their labor force attachment could 
be described as strong or tenuous, and whether 
their period of unemployment was 1 week or sev- 
eral years, are included in the CPS definition. 

By contrast, insured unemployment is a much 
more restricted concept based on a totally differ- 
ent source of information. The insured unem- 
ployed are all persons who enter into the unem- 
ployment insurance system. They have met the 
tests of initial eligibility for benefits and are (de- 
pending on the measure used) either claiming or 
actually receiving benefits for a week of unem- 


ployment. Because of what it means to be within 
the unemployment insurance system, they are 
generally workers with strong recent attachment 
to the labor force who are involuntarily separated 
from their jobs and are able, as well as available 
for and actively seeking work. In contrast to the 
CPS definition, they may have some wages and 
still be counted as unemployed, but because the 
duration of the period in which they receive un- 
employment insurance is limited, most will have 
been unemployed less than 6 months. The num- 
ber of insured unemployed is counted weekly, 
from administrative records. 

Recipiency rates are of interest for both 
analytical and policy purposes. Analytically, the 
relationship between the insured unemployed 
and the total unemployed is important, especially 
if it is stable or predictable. The CPS is widely 
used for making national estimates of em- 
ployment and unemployment for all workers and 
for subgroups, and the CPS unemployment 
measures have a known relationship to many 
macroeconomic variables. Because of its sample 
size and design, however, the CPS is of limited 
use for estimating many State or lower level 
unemployment rates. Estimates for States and local 
areas are thus frequently made using data on the 
insured unemployed—derived from universe 
counts and available for areas as small as local 
office service areas—as a base. One such use is for 
the Local Area Unemployment Statistics program 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The reverse 
relationship is of great interest to the unem- 
ployment insurance program. For budgetary and 
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program-planning purposes, estimates of future volumes 
and costs associated with the unemployment insurance 
program are necessarily derived from estimates of total 
unemployment, because this is the measure used in macro- 
economic forecasting models. 

Recipiency rates are also key measures of the program. 
The focus can be either microeconomic or macroeco- 
nomic, derived from the fact that the unemployment 
insurance system has interrelated goals embracing both 
dimensions. Its narrower, insurance-based microeconomic 
goal is to provide income support to individual unem- 
ployed workers who meet specified criteria. Macro- 
economically, the program is intended to embrace enough 
of the unemployed and provide sufficient replacement for 
lost wages, such that its aggregate benefits help stabilize 
economic activity. 

The emphasis on these two dimensions varies with the 
business cycle, as does the corresponding twist put on the 
recipiency rate measure. During periods of economic ex- 
pansion, when the regular-program recipiency rate reaches 
its cyclical low point, measures of recipiency are exam- 
ined from the standpoint of the adequacy of the unem- 
ployment insurance program. A frequently asked question 
is why more of the total unemployed do not collect ben- 
efits from the basic 26-weeks’ program. Policymakers are 
likely to call for improvement in the provision of benefits 
by broadening eligibility conditions. 

During recessions, concern usually shifts away from the 
issue of regular-program recipiency, because the mix of the 
unemployed changes with the influx of job losers and recip- 
iency rises, automatically assuaging concern about the 
adequacy of the regular program. However, at these same 
times, entitlements from the regular program are exhausted 
at a higher rate, and worries turn to how many unemployed 
workers are leaving the program without further income 
support. The policy issue that arises now is whether unem- 
ployment insurance benefits are of adequate duration to 
prevent excessively high rates of exhaustion and whether, 
how, and for how long the Congress should provide extended 
benefits. 

This article argues that recipiency rates have different 
meanings, and because they are the ratio of two different 
measures, forces underlying movements in both need to be 
understood to understand the rates properly. Recipiency rates 
also affect any discussion of the adequacy of the unemploy- 
ment insurance program and, as a result, need to be selected 
carefully in any policy decision. The article also argues that 
the inability to use recipiency rates as a policy analysis tool 
during recessions is due, in part, to a failure to develop addi- 
tional measures of recipiency. Addressing this issue, we 
present a series of alternative measures of recipiency and 
suggest how they might be used in the future. 
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Customary measures of recipiency 


The recipiency rate is typically defined as the proportion of 
the total unemployed receiving unemployment insurance ben- 
efits. While the denominator—the level of total unemploy- 
ment—used in the construction of this measure has always 
been the total unemployed as measured by the CPs, either of 
two numerators denoting the insured unemployed has been 
used. The more common measure is those receiving benefits 
in the regular unemployment insurance program, which pays 
up to 26 weeks of benefits in nearly all States. Less com- 
monly, the measure is the insured unemployed for all pro- 
grams, which includes the regular program, programs for 
Federal employees and ex-military personnel, and extended 
benefit programs.! 

Most analytic work has used the regular-program recip- 
iency rate. This rate is easier to use because it relates to a 
permanent program that changes its rules only very slowly, 
with the occasional enaciment of State or Federal legislation. 
The all-program recipiency rate, on the other hand, is affected 
by cyclical and episodic changes in extended benefit 
programs. The Permanent Extended Benefit program 
becomes available in a small number of States during 
recessions, based on certain triggers associated with the 
insured unemployment rate; temporary emergency extended 
benefit programs also are usually enacted by the Congress 
after the onset of a recession. 

Chart 1 shows the recipiency rate for the regular program 
(R-2) from 1948 through 1996 and for all programs (R-3) 
from 1967 through 1996.? The chart reveals that the regular- 
program recipiency rate has a gradual downward trend over 
the entire period since 1948. It also exhibits a sharp decline 
in the early 1980s. There has been widespread interest in 
explaining both the downward trend over the post-World War 
If period and the discontinuity that occurred in the early 
eighties.? 

The range of the national unemployment insurance recip- 
iency rates over the postwar period has been very wide. The 
regular-program recipiency rate has been as high as 58 per- 
cent (1946) and as low as 29 percent (1984). The all-program 
recipiency rate has been as high as 75 percent (1975) and as 
low as 32 percent (1987 and 1988). More recently, the 1996 
regular-program recipiency rate was 36 percent; because very 
few States paid any extended benefits during the year, the all- 
programs recipiency rate was the same. 

We see from chart | that recipiency rates move cyclically, 
rising during economic recessions and declining during ex- 
pansions. For the regular-program recipiency rate (R—2), the 
upward movement is largely due to increases in the number 
of job losers because of layoffs during recessions. For the all- 
program recipiency rate (R-3), adding the insured unem- 
ployed from the permanent and temporary extended benefit 


eleligigg Unemployment Insurance benefit recipiency rates, 1948-96 
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NOTE: R-1 =number of weeks compensated for regular-program unemployment insurance benefits, as a proportion of all unemployed 
workers, as counted by the Current Population Survey (CPS); R-2 = number of weeks claimed for regular-program unemployment insurance 
benefits, as a proportion of all unemployed workers, as counted by the CPS; R-3 = number of weeks claimed for all-program (regular, 
extended, and Federal) unemployment insurance benefits, as a proportion of all unemployed workers, as counted by the CPS; R-4 = 
number of weeks claimed for all-program unemployment insurance benefits, as a proportion of job losers plus job leavers, as counted by the 
CPS; R-5 = number of weeks claimed for all-program unemployment insurance benefits, as a proportion of job losers, as counted by the 
CPS; and R-6 = number of weeks claimed for regular-program unemployment insurance benefits, as a proportion of job losers unemployed 
less than 27 weeks, as counted by the CPS. 
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programs to the insured unemployed for the regular program 
raises replacement results dramatically during recessions. The 
rise stems largely from providing substantial increases in the 
duration of benefits to covered unemployed workers who 
would otherwise have exhausted their entitlement to benefits. 

Normally, the all-program recipiency rate exhibits cyclical 
movements similar to those of the regular-program recip- 
iency rate. The other programs simply amplify the cyclical 
increase in the regular-program recipiency rates during 
recessions. However, a highly unusual relationship was 
exhibited during the 1992-94 period, when the regular- 
program recipiency rate went down, while the all-program 
rate went up substantially. This occurred because of a legis- 
lative provision that temporarily allowed certain unemploy- 
ment insurance claimants to file directly for benefits under 
the temporary Federal Emergency Unemployment Compen- 
sation program prior to collecting their regular-program 
entitlement. A substantial portion of the benefits that 
otherwise would have been paid out of the regular program 
were instead paid by the emergency program. This legislative 
quirk had the effect of suppressing the regular-program 
recipiency rate during 1992—94.* During calendar year 1995, 
with the termination of the emergency program, both 
recipiency rates returned to their more normal behavior. 

Table 1 shows that there are wide differences in the regu- 
lar-program recipiency rates across States. Using average 
rates over the 10-year period from 1987 to 1996, we calcu- 
lated the percent of the unemployed claiming unemployment 
insurance; the rates varied from 55 percent in Rhode Island 
to 19 percent in South Dakota and Virginia. The rates also 
varied systematically by region of the country. Despite some 
annual variation among States, the table exhibits clear long- 
term patterns in recipiency: rates tend to be highest in New 
England and the Middle Atlantic and Pacific regions and low- 
est in the South and in much of the Mountain region. The 
wide variation in recipiency rates by State and region is evi- 
dence that State policy choices regarding regular-program 
legislation and administration have a greater impact on 
recipiency levels than do either current Federal policy or eco- 
nomic and demographic factors. Accordingly, improving 
recipiency is, to a considerable extent, an issue of the tight- 
ness or looseness of State unemployment insurance policy. 
Thus, shifts in the incidence of unemployment among States 
with different recipiency rates have affected the observed 
range of aggregate recipiency rates over time. 


Labor force trends and recipiency rates 


The long-term downtrend in recipiency observed in chart 1 is 
related to changes in the labor force that have occurred since 
the enactment of the Social Security Act in 1935. The unem- 
ployment insurance program was developed during the Great 
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Regular unemployment insurance program 
recipiency rates, unweighted averages, 
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Depression to deal with unemployment during temporary 
downturns in the economy. The original program was directed 
principally at adult males who headed households in which 
they were the sole wage earner, the most common form of 
labor market participation at the time. It was assumed that 
unemployment benefits would be the primary source of in- 
come for these households during periods of unemployment. 
With the changing nature of the U.S. labor force over the 
intervening decades, this assumption is no longer valid. For 
example, labor force participation by women and youths has 
increased greatly, as has the number of households with mul- 
tiple wage earners. As a result, there are now far more work- 
ers with insufficient labor force attachment to qualify for ben- 
efits when they become unemployed. By the same token, 
unemployed workers frequently are no longer the sole sup- 
port of their families, decreasing the necessity of filing for 
and receiving unemployment benefits. 


In addition, during the 1930s, the United States economy 
was heavily dependent on manufacturing, and that sector was 
the most important user of the unemployment insurance pro- 
gram. By contrast, in the 1990s, manufacturing has become a 
much smaller portion of the economy, while the service sec- 
tor has grown. Unemployment insurance payments corre- 
spondingly have shifted toward the service sector, and this 
shift has contributed to the decline in recipiency rates, as serv- 
ice sector workers are far less likely to apply for benefits than 
are manufacturing workers.° 


Whom does the system serve? The customary measures of 
unemployment insurance recipiency rates relate the number 
of unemployment insurance claimants (the numerator of the 
fraction) to the total unemployed within the civilian labor 
force (the denominator). While such measures are useful for 
some purposes, they may be inadequate for others. For ex- 
ample, there is a need to supplement these traditional meas- 
ures with measures that deal more closely with the target 
populations that Federal and State policymakers had in mind 
when they enacted unemployment insurance legislation and 
made administrative determinations about how to carry out 
the program. Thus, it is worthwhile to examine Federal and 
State legislative provisions and their implications for unem- 
ployment insurance recipiency. 

The unemployment insurance system has an important, but 
prescribed and limited, mission: to provide temporary income 
support to experienced unemployed workers who are unem- 
ployed through no fault of their own. Under this definition, un- 
employed workers should receive benefits only if they were 
previously strongly attached to the labor force and were invol- 
untarily separated from their employer. They would receive 
benefits for a limited time, ordinarily up to 26 weeks. The way 
this definition is implemented by the States determines who 
actually receives benefits; receipt of benefits depends on indi- 
vidual State provisions relating to coverage, eligibility, dura- 
tion of the benefits, and benefit levels. 

Under the original Social Security Act of 1935, the cover- 
age of the unemployment insurance program was limited. It 
then gradually expanded and became nearly universal for all 
wage and salary workers with the enactment of the Federal 
Unemployment Compensation Amendments of 1976. 
Coverage beyond Federal requirements varies, but there are 
wage and salary workers who are not covered, for example, 
some farm and household workers and some employees of 
religious organizations. The biggest exclusion in the civilian 
labor force is the self-employed: because of the moral hazard 
involved—it is virtually impossible to verify when a self- 
employed worker becomes involuntarily unemployed—there 
is No coverage, except in limited and rarely used situations in 
California. 

Eligibility provisions determine who is initially eligible for 


benefits, based on earnings requirements and appropriate rea- 
sons for separation. Monetary eligibility conditions vary 
among States. Unemployed workers who are eligible for ben- 
efits tend to be restricted to those who are subject to layoff; 
individuals who voluntarily leave their job and labor force 
reentrants generally do not receive benefits. Once workers 
begin receiving benefits, they must be able to, and available 
for, work, and they usually need to demonstrate that they are 
actively seeking work. 

Regular unemployment insurance benefits are available 
for up to 26 weeks (30 weeks in Massachusetts and Washing- 
ton State). While the level of benefits payable each week 
does not determine unemployed workers’ eligibility for 
benefits, it can affect their incentive to apply for benefits; 
some unemployed workers delay filing, and others never file 
at all.® 


Relationship of the population served to reasons for 
unemployment. The CPS categorizes unemployed workers ac- 
cording to their reason for unemployment. The categories, based 
on the reasons, are fourfold: job losers, job leavers, reentrants 
to the labor force, and new entrants tothe labor force. Job losers 
are unemployed workers whose employment ended involun- 
tarily, or who are on temporary layoff but have been given a 
date, or expect, to return to work within 6 months. Job leavers 
are persons who quit or otherwise terminated their employment 
voluntarily. Reentrants are those who had been working at some 
time in the past, but who are not currently active members of 
the labor force and who have decided to seek employment again. 
Many reentrants have recent work experience; about half have 
been found to have worked in the past 12 months.’ New en- 
trants have never worked before and are entering the labor force 
for the first time. 

The foregoing analysis suggests that the target population 
for currently operating State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams relates most closely to job losers unemployed less than 
27 weeks. An exception is during recessions, when extended 
benefit programs are widely available. Job leavers are gener- 
ally found to be ineligible for benefits for the duration of their 
unemployment in almost all States, because of their reason 
for separation. Reentrants and new entrants are usually not 
eligible to receive benefits; some reentrants, however, may 
be eligible, depending on the length of time they are out of 
the labor force and the circumstances surrounding their de- 
parture from their previous employer.* 

Another way to look at unemployment insurance recip- 
iency is to relate aggregate unemployment insurance to cps 
data. Starting with total unemployment for a month, this fig- 
ure can be stepped down to approximate a reasonable target 
population for the receipt of benefits. The following tabula- 
tion shows the breakdown of total unemployment in 1996 
into the four BLS categories mentioned above: 
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Because 1996 was a year of low unemployment, the unem- 
ployment insurance program could be expected to cover job 
losers for the duration of the regular program, but not beyond 
that point. Fifty-three percent of the 7.2 million unemployed 
workers were from categories of unemployment other than 
job losers. Another 8 percent were job losers unemployed for 
27 or more weeks. Thus, more than 60 percent of total unem- 
ployment in 1996 was from segments of the labor force nor- 
mally not covered by the regular unemployment insurance 
program, and it is reasonable to assume that the target popu- 
lation which should be expected to be served under current 
unemployment insurance law is less than half of the total 
unemployed.’ 

The great majority of job losers unemployed less than 27 
weeks receive unemployment insurance—92 percent in 1996, 
according to the preceding tabulation. Of the remaining 8 per- 
cent who did not receive benefits, the major reasons they did 
not are likely to be that they did not file a claim, that they ex- 
hausted their benefits prior to being unemployed 26 weeks, or 
that they were found ineligible to receive benefits. As we will 
see later, the level of recipiency is at it highest since 1980, al- 
though it is considerably lower than it was during the 1970s. 


Job leavers and the unemployment insurance program. Un- 
der the Social Security Act of 1935, unemployment insur- 
ance benefits were intended to be payable only: to involun- 
tarily unemployed workers who were able to work and were 
available for work. Workers were expected not to have quit 
their previous job, but room was left for “good cause” for 
leaving a job. Originally, State law provisions regarding good 
cause were written broadly and were interpreted to mean both 
personal good cause and good cause related to the employer 
in connection with work. Nearly all States followed Federal 
guidance about what involuntary unemployment meant, with 
guidelines provided first by the Social Security Board and 
later by the Department of Labor.!° 

By 1940, however, a small group of States developed more 
restrictive provisions. Five States imposed disqualifications 
for the entire duration of unemployment for voluntarily quit- 
ting, and seven States narrowed the exceptions to voluntarily 
quitting to good cause related only to employment. 
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Shortly after World War II, the great majority of States were 
still imposing only temporary disqualifications on the receipt 
of unemployment insurance for voluntarily quitting; unem- 
ployed workers could, in general, file for benefits and even- 
tually get them. This approach gradually gave way to much 
stricter State legal requirements: over the years, penalties for 
voluntarily quitting have become tighter, so that by 1990, 
nearly every State had imposed a-disqualification for the en- 
tire duration of unemployment for voluntarily leaving work 
without good cause.'! The acceptable reasons that are con- 
sidered good cause for voluntarily leaving also have been 
narrowed. 

States continue to retain provisions allowing leavers who 
voluntarily quit for “good cause,” for either job-related or 
personal reasons, to receive unemployment insurance ben- 
efits. However, these provisions are limited in scope and af- 
fect only a small percentage of job leavers. Research has 
shown that less than one-tenth of job leavers file for benefits, 
and slightly more than 1 in 20 actually collect benefits.’ 
Thus, despite Federal Government encouragement of pay- 
ment of benefits to a large portion of voluntary leavers, State 
policy has evolved such that a very small portion of these 
unemployed workers ever receives benefits. 


Alternative measures of recipiency 


In this section, we discuss six measures of recipiency. First, 
using a more traditional approach, we analyze three rates that 
vary the measure of the insured unemployed by selecting 
three different measures of recipiency and comparing them 
with the sum of the total unemployed. Then, in another ap- 
proach, we introduce three alternative measures of total un- 
employment for the denominators of three alternative recip- 
iency rates. 


Measures that vary the number of insured unemployed. The 
usual measures of unemployment insurance recipiency rates 
utilize some measure of the extent that unemployed workers 
claim or receive benefits, compared with the number of un- 
employed workers, as measured by the cps. These measures 
use three factors to measure recipiency: the number of weeks 
of unemployment for which the recipient is compensated, the 
number of claims for regular unemployment insurance ben- 
efits, and the number of claims for all benefits, including both 
regular and extended benefits. (See chart 1.) 


(1) Number of weeks compensated (recipiency rate R-1). This 
is the narrowest measure of recipiency. It takes into consid- 
eration only unemployed workers who actually collect benefits. 
The rationale for this rarely used measure is that the unemploy- 
ment insurance program should be judged by whom it pays; it 
should exclude from recipiency the approximately 10 percent 


to 15 percent of all claimants who do not receive payments. 
In the past, this measure has been implemented only in the 
regular program; it could also be implemented in the extended 
benefit program. 


(2) Number of claims in the regular program (recipiency rate 
R-2). This measure, the most commonly used of the meas- 
ures that vary the number of insured unemployed, utilizes the 
number of weeks claimed in the regular program as the nu- 
merator. It has the major analytic advantage of making use of 
the only ongoing permanent unemployment insurance program. 
Because it is continuously available, it has been a better meas- 
ure of trends in recipiency than recipiency rate R-3. (See next.) 
Its use, however, has depended on the assumption that unem- 
ployment insurance recipients would always receive regular- 
program benefits before they received any extended benefits. 


(3) Number of claims for all benefits (recipiency rate R-3). 
This measure also has been widely used. It gives a better pic- 
ture of the overall impact of benefits on unemployed work- 
ers, particularly during recessions, because it covers the full 
duration of receipt of unemployment insurance.'* Also, be- 
cause it combines the effect of the regular and extended pro- 
grams, this rate is not bound by the assumption that regular 
benefits are received prior to extended benefits. Therefore, it 
gives a clearer picture of recipiency in the 1990s, given the 
experience of the emergency program. 

All three of the preceding measures use total unemploy- 
ment for the civilian labor force as their denominator. The 
use of such a denominator makes sense for number of rea- 
sons, both analytical and for policy purposes. The three meas- 
ures are not just affected by changes in the generosity of the 
unemployment insurance program; they also are related to, 
and affected by, changes in demographics and in labor force 
participation of the civilian labor force. Yet the unemploy- 
ment insurance program was given a very specific task back 
in 1935, and that task has not changed markedly in the inter- 
vening years. Meanwhile, the U.S. economy has changed 
greatly with respect to factors that have had a direct impact 
on the proportion of unemployed workers who are likely to 
collect unemployment insurance benefits. 

Nevertheless, these measures of recipiency relate well to 
the macroeconomic purpose of the unemployment insurance 
program: to act as an automatic stabilizer of the U.S. econ- 
omy. The extent to which such stabilization is provided de- 
pends on what proportion of the wage income of all unem- 
ployed workers is replaced. Thus, the stabilizing effect of 
unemployment insurance is directly related to the proportion 
of the total unemployed that receives benefits. 


Measures that vary total unemployment. While there has 
been a great deal of concern about the effect of Federal and 


State public policy on the receipt of unemployment insur- 
ance, much of the change in recipiency is related to economic 
and demographic transformations. This fact suggests that it 
would be useful to look at unemployment insurance recip- 
iency in relation to alternative measures of total unemploy- 
ment that attempt to remove some of these factors. Three such 
measures suggest themselves. (See chart 1.) 


(1) Loser-plus-leaver recipiency rate (recipiency rate R-4). 
This rate measures the number of unemployment insurance 
claimants in all programs as a percent of job losers plus job 
leavers. It is of interest because it relates to an early period 
when the unemployment insurance program tended to serve 
both job losers and a large proportion of job leavers. It also 
relates to the Federal Government’s policy guidance that was 
given to the State employment security agencies early in the 
history of the program. The measure gives us a sense of the 
declining recipiency rates for job leavers over the length of 
the unemployment insurance program. 

The recipiency rate using job losers plus job leavers has 
not been used in the past. It could be useful in examining 
recipiency during the earlier history of the unemployment 
insurance program, when job leavers had a greater likelihood 
of receiving benefits. It might be of greater interest today if 
policy were to change so as to encourage or require States to 
serve job leavers after some waiting period. 


(2) Job losers recipiency rate (recipiency rate R-5). This 
rate measures unemployment insurance claimants in all pro- 
grams, as a percent of job losers. It considers all job losers for 
the entire duration of their unemployment and includes peri- 
ods of unemployment that exceed 26 weeks. Such a measure 
can be useful in determining how effective the unemploy- 
ment insurance program has been during recessions, when 
one or more extended benefit programs may have been in 
effect. 

The job-loser recipiency rate has been used analytically 
because of the close association between unemployment in- 
surance and job losers. The rate was at least 97 percent 
throughout the 1970s, reaching a high point of 136 percent in 
1975. However, the rate dropped off sharply beginning in 
1981 and reached a low of 66 percent in 1984. In 1985, R-S 
began to increase gradually, and today it is 79 percent. The 
use of R-5 is appropriate during recessions, when extended 
benefits are available for durations exceeding the regular 
program’s 26 weeks. R-—S still has the shortcoming that all 
extended benefit programs are truncated at some maximum 
duration, while total unemployment measures have no such 
limit. Table 2 indicates that measure R—S exhibits a regional 
geographic pattern similar to that of R-2, particularly with 
respect to the regions with the highest and the lowest recip- 
iency rates. 
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Recipiency rate for job losers unemployed less than 27 weeks 
(recipiency rate R-6). This rate measures regular program 
claimants as a percent of job losers unemployed less than 27 
weeks. It should relate to overall program performance dur- 
ing periods other than recessions. By contrast, during reces- 
sions, this measure would give a sense of the performance of 
the regular unemployment insurance program only. 

The recipiency rate for job losers unemployed less than 
27 weeks has not been used in the past. Indeed, the corre- 
sponding data series has not been generally available, but 
can be derived by obtaining the number of job losers unem- 
ployed 27 or more weeks and subtracting that number from 
the total number of job losers. The measure is appropriate 
for analyzing the current regular unemployment insurance 
program when one is evaluating State programs, given their 
current laws and procedures. R-6 is best used during eco- 
nomic expansions, when unemployment insurance tends to 
serve only job losers and only for up to 26 weeks. The use of 
the measure also becomes more appropriate for analyzing 
program behavior after the early 1980s, with the enactment 
of restrictive Federal legislation and the resulting decline in 
availability of the Permanent Extended Benefit program. 
Unemployment insurance is now effectively a 26-week 
program, except when the Congress takes legislative action 
to create a temporary emergency program. 

Prior to the 1980s, R-6 consistently exceeded 100 percent. 
(Rates in excess of 100 percent are a result of factors such as 
paying benefits to some job leavers and reentrants, and pay- 
ing some individuals for more than 26 weeks.) As with the 
other recipiency rates, this rate declined sharply in the early 
1980s, before bottoming out in 1984 and trending upward 
afterwards. In 1996, R-6 reached its highest point since 1980. 

R-6 also may be useful for policy purposes. Using the ap- 
proach it embodies, one can have a reasonable expectation 
that, beginning in the 1980s, the unemployment insurance 
program has served the great majority of job losers who are 
unemployed less than 27 weeks during economic expansions. 
Chart 1 shows that this expectation has been realized: since 
the early 1980s, the program has served more than four-fifths 
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of that population during most years. 

It remains an open question what R-6 should have been in 
the past and what it should be in the future. Have the recent 
levels been sufficiently high? Should they have been as high 
as 100, such that all job losers unemployed less than 27 weeks 
claimed unemployment insurance benefits? The close logi- 
cal relationship between the numerator and the denominator 
of this recipiency rate could foster discussion about whether 
any proposed legislative reform package relating to unem- 
ployment insurance is appropriate, both in and of itself and 
on the basis of whether it would close or widen the gap be- 
tween the current rate and future rates.'* 

The narrower measures of total unemployment—especially 
R-5 and R-6—are also better measures of how well the unem- 
ployment insurance program meets its microeconomic purpose: 
to provide income support to eligible unemployed workers for 
temporary periods of unemployment. Narrowly tailored meas- 
ures can deal better with the fact that many workers are not 
eligible for unemployment insurance, either because of insuffi- 
cient attachment to the labor force or because of their reason for 
separation from their job—for example, they quit voluntarily. 
In addition, R-6 deals with the temporary nature of unemploy- 
ment insurance—the fact that it is generally available only for 
up to 26 weeks. As a result, analyzing R—-6 over time should 
give a better sense of the adequacy of unemployment insurance 
as a temporary income support program. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE RECIPIENCY RATE has been widely 
analyzed and discussed, primarily in terms of its twin goals of 
providing temporary income maintenance to unemployed work- 
ers and stabilizing the economy during a recession. In this analy- 
sis and discussion, the usual measure of recipiency has been the 
regular-program recipiency rate (R—2). It appears, however, that 
this measure is not appropriate in many situations; instead, a 
wide variety of rates can be used, and different measures are 
appropriate for different uses. 

For measuring the stability of the economy, a recipiency 
rate should consider the total contribution of unemployment 
insurance to the stabilization process. It should therefore ex- 
amine the contribution of all unemployment insurance pro- 
grams to economic stabilization. The most appropriate meas- 
ure for this purpose would appear to be the recipiency rate for 
all unemployment insurance programs in relation to total 
employment (R-3). 

For income maintenance purposes, the unemployment 
insurance program should be assessed with regard to those 
individuals to whom it is providing income maintenance relative 
to the universe of potentially eligible unemployed workers. We 
need to know what the extent of recipiency is, given the nature 
of the current program under current Federal and State law. For 
this purpose, there is good reason for making greater use of the 
recipiency rate for job losers unemployed less than 27 weeks 


(R-6) during economic expansions, while using the recipiency 
rate for all job losers (R-5) during recessions. 

Beyond these two aims, the policy analyst seeks a recip- 
iency rate that depends on the goals or outcomes that he or 
she desires for the unemployment insurance program. The 
appropriate measure to use would then depend on how much 
or how little income maintenance or economic stabilization 
is sought. 

In view of these disparate aims and purposes, it is logical to 
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conclude that there is not just one appropriate unemployment 
insurance recipiency rate, but a series of alternative rates that 
can be used for different ends. In much the same manner, then, 
as the Bureau of Labor Statistics encourages the use of a range 
of unemployment rates, we suggest that the unemployment in- 
surance program could fruitfully make use of a range of recip- 
iency rates, which we have presented in this article. Chart 1 
shows how the various measures compare with one another 
from 1948, 1967, or 1968 to 1996. 


' The Advisory Council on Unemployment Compensation has rec- 
ommended using a measure of weeks compensated under the regular 
unemployment insurance program, rather than using weeks claimed, as only 
about 85 percent of unemployed workers initially claiming benefits 
eventually receive them. The Council believes that the actual benefit payment 
is the best measure of recipiency. (See Unemployment Insurance in the 
United States: Benefits, Financing, Coverage (Advisory Council on 
Unemployment Compensation, 1995), p. 15.) We call this measure the weeks- 
compensated recipiency rate and denote it R—-1. 


? Data are not available for constructing an all-program recipiency rate 
prior to 1967. While the Permanent Extended Benefit program was not 
enacted until 1970, Unemployment Compensation for Federal Employees 
(1954), Unemployment Compensation for Ex-servicemembers (1958), and 
two temporary emergency programs—the Temporary Unemployment 
Compensation (1958) and Temporary Extended Unemployment 
Compensation (1961) programs—were all effective during this earlier 
period. 


3 See, for example, Gary Burtless and Daniel Saks, The Decline in In- 


sured Unemployment During the 1980s (Washington, Brookings Institution, 
1984); Walter Corson and Walter Nicholson, An Examination of Declining 
ut Claims During the 1980s, Unemployment Insurance Occasional Paper 
88-3 (U.S. Department of Labor, 1988); Rebecca M. Blank and David E. 
Card, “Recent Trends in Insured and Uninsured Unemployment: Is There an 
Explanation?” Quarterly Journal-of Economics, November 1991, pp. 1157— 
89; and Wayne Vroman, The Decline in Unemployment Insurance Claims 
Activities in the 1980s, Unemployment Insurance Occasional Paper 91-2 
(U.S. Department of Labor, 1991). 


* This option is unique in the history of temporary emergency programs. 
It was introduced as part of an extension of the Emergency Unemployment 
Compensation Act. The resulting suppression of the regular unemployment 
insurance program recipiency rate has been called a “fundamental shift away 
from the dynamic trends that had marked the . . . program since its incep- 
tion” (Report and Recommendations (Advisory Council on Unemployment 
Compensation, February 1994), p. 37). In fact, this decline in regular pro- 
gram recipiency was simply an administrative shift of weeks of insured un- 
employment from the regular program to the emergency program. 


5 See Corson and Nicolson, An Examination of Declining u! Claims. 


6 Based on cps data, one study found that only about one-third of all un- 
employed workers apply for unemployment insurance benefits. Even among 
job losers, who are the prime potential recipient population, only a little over 
one-half apply. (See Vroman, Decline in Unemployment Insurance Claims 
Activities, pp. 22-25.) 


7 Tabulation from the May 1976 Survey of Job Seeking Activities. (See 
Carl Rosenfeld, “Job search of the unemployed, May 1976,” Monthly Labor 
Review, November 1977, pp. 39-43.) 


5 Less than one-tenth of reentrants collect unemployment insurance. (See 
Vroman, Decline in Unemployment Insurance Claims Activities, p. 25.) 


° Our analysis does not take into consideration the fact that some reen- 


trants and job leavers collect unemployment insurance. Taking this into con- 
sideration, and using Vroman’s estimates that 9 percent of reentrants and 6 
percent of leavers collect benefits, the recipiency rate of job losers unem- 
ployed for less than 27 weeks would decline to 80 percent. (See Vroman, 
Decline in Unemployment Insurance Claims Activities, p. 25.) Our analysis 
also does not take into account the fact that some of the insured unemployed 
are working part time. 


© In 1940, the Social Security Board proposed narrowly constructed 
legislative language for the States regarding voluntary leaving: “An 
individual shall be disqualified for benefits...[f]or the week in which he has 
left his work voluntarily without good cause and for not more than [number 
to be filled in] consecutive weeks of unemployment which follow such week, 
as determined according to the circumstances in each case.” The maximum 
number of weeks of disqualification was not specified. Several employment- 
related examples of good cause were cited for inclusion in State laws; no 
personal reasons were cited. (See Proposed State Legislation for 
Unemployment Compensation and Public Employment Offices (Social 
Security Board, November 1940).) By 1950, recommendations had become 
more specific: in the case of leaving “suitable work voluntarily without good 
cause,” the worker “shall be disqualified for the week in which he left work 
and the four weeks of continuous unemployment immediately following such 
week,” because “[a]fter a period, the continued unemployment of a claimant 
who is able to work and available for work is attributable to economic factors 
rather than to his voluntarily leaving work.” Both personal and employer- 
related reasons for good-cause exceptions were advocated and specified. 
(See Manual of State Employment Security Legislation (U.S. Department of 
Labor, September 1950), pp. 35, C-57.) The 1950 recommendations were 
reiterated in 1962 with one change: the period of disqualification was 
lengthened from 4 weeks to 6 weeks because “national data on duration of 
insured unemployment reveal that 6 weeks is the average number of weeks 
claimed per spell of unemployment” (Unemployment Insurance Legislative 
Policy: Recommendations for State Legislation (U.S. Department of Labor, 
1962), pp. 61-62, 65-66). There has been no subsequent guidance from the 
Labor Department. 


" The evolution of State policy with respect to disqualification for vol- 
untarily leaving a job is discussed in Saul Blaustein, Unemployment Insur- 
ance in the United States: The First Half Century (Kalamazoo, Mi, W. E. 
Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, 1993), pp. 166-67, 282-85. See 
also William Haber and Merrill J. Murray, Unemployment Insurance in the 
American Economy (Homewood, IL, Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1966), pp. 292— 
97. Edwin E. Witte, “Development of Unemployment Compensation,” Yale 
Law Journal, December 1945, decries these more restrictive disqualifica- 
tion provisions (p. 41). 

2 Tn all States, a worker must have good cause for voluntarily leaving a 
job in order to avoid disqualification. In many States, good cause is restricted 
to that connected with work, or else it must be attributable to the employer. 
The States do not report on the number or proportion of job leavers who 
receive unemployment insurance for good cause, but the proportion is small. 


3 Since 1958, Congress has enacted six temporary emergency pro- 
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grams during recessions. All but two of them have been “third-tier” 
programs designed to provide benefits in addition to the regular and 
Permanent Extended Benefit programs. Despite their “third-tier” des- 
ignation, these temporary emergency programs now rest on an essen- 
tially moribund Permanent Extended Benefit program. This can be seen 
by examining payments from that program as a percent of regular ben- 
efit payments in past recessions: for the years 1974-75, 1980-82, and 
1990-91, the percentages were 17.7 percent, 7.4 percent, and 0.5 per- 
cent, respectively. (See Christopher J. O’ Leary and Stephen A. Wandner, 
Unemployment Insurance in the United States: Analysis of Policy Op- 
tions (Kalamazoo, MI, W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, 


forthcoming), chapter 15. 


‘4 For example, the Advisory Council on Unemployment Compensation 
has recommended a series of changes in the conditions for eligibility for 
unemployment insurance. Taken together, these proposals would expand eli- 
gibility by 10 to 20 percent. Thus, if they were implemented, they would 
have a big impact on closing the gap—from a current recipiency rate for job 
losers unemployed less than 27 weeks of less than 90 percent to a rate in the 
vicinity of 100 percent. (See Unemployment Insurance in the United States: 
Benefits, Financing, Coverage (Advisory Council on Unemployment Com- 
pensation, 1995), pp.-16-19.) 


Where are you publishing your research? 


The Monthly Labor Review will consider for publication studies of the labor force, 
labor-management relations, business conditions, industry productivity, compensa- 
tion, occupational safety and health, demographic trends, and other economic devel- 
opments. Papers should be factual and analytical, not polemical in tone. Potential 
articles should be submitted to: Editor-in-Chief, Monthly Labor Review, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Washington, DC 20212-0001. 
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Producer price highlights, 


Price increases for finished goods 
accelerated slightly last year; 
at earlier stages of processing, 


price signals were somewhat mixed 


William D. Thomas P 


rices received by domestic producers of 
finished goods increased 2.8 percent in 
1996, following a 2.3-percent rise in 1995 
and a 1.7-percent advance in 1994. The index for 
finished energy goods went up 11.7 percent from 
December 1995 to December 1996, after an in- 
crease of 1.1 percent a year earlier. Prices for foods, 
such as fresh fruits and melons, pork, and bakery 
products, rose 3.4 percent in 1996, following a 1.9- 
percent increase in 1995. However, price increases 
for finished goods other than foods and energy, 
which include consumer goods such as passenger 
cars and apparel, slowed to 0.6 percent in 1996 
from 2.6 percent in 1995. (See table 1.) 

Price changes were mixed in 1996 at the earlier 
stages of processing. The index for intermediate 


-goods moved up 0.7 percent in 1996, after show- 


ing a 3.3-percent rise in 1995. This index measures 
the price movements of goods such as flour, steel, 
lumber, industrial chemicals, diesel fuel, and pa- 
per boxes. Price increases for crude goods acceler- 
ated to 14.7 percent in 1996 from 5.5 percent in 
1995. Crude goods include such products as wheat, 
scrap metals, logs, crude petroleum, and cotton. 
Price increases for food-related materials at the in- 
termediate stage of processing slowed from 1995 
to 1996; at the crude level, the index for foodstuffs 
and feedstuffs turned down in 1996 after rising 
sharply in 1995. 


Economic background 


Economic growth during 1996 was solid overall, 
but fluctuated when transitory factors took their 
toll. For example, unusually severe weather in 
January and a March strike at a major automobile 
manufacturer resulted in some sluggishness in the 


1996 


first quarter. However, the economy rebounded in 
the second quarter and growth moderated in the 
third quarter. After rising for all of 1995, the 
unemployment rate edged down 0.3 percentage 
points in 1996. As measured by the Bureau’s 
Current Employment Statistics program, growth in 
nonfarm employment was brisk during the first 8 
months of the year, but moderated over the last 4 
months, reflecting the deceleration in output in the 
second half. The robust nature of the economy 
allowed for sustained low rates of unemployment 
and inflation. 

After dropping the interest rate in January 1996, 
the Federal Reserve kept the Federal funds rate flat 
for much of the rest of the year. Long-term interest 
rates moved in sync with the pace of economic 
activity over the course of the year, increasing 
through the summer, then decreasing in the fall, 
only to move up again toward the end of the year. 

On the strength of rapid growth in orders for du- 
rable goods, consumption expenditures moved up 
at a 3.4-percent annual rate in the first half of 1996, 
led by an increase in expenditures for new auto- 
mobiles in the first 3 months; spending for other 
durable goods also picked up substantially in the 
first half. Lower interest rates, along with the rise 
in household wealth due to the very substantial 
improvement in stock market prices, helped to 
stimulate spending on durables. The high level of 
mortgage refinancing activity in the winter of 1995 
also may have contributed to the upswing by re- 
ducing mortgage payments. Growth in consumer 
spending slowed in the third quarter, when inter- 
mediate and long-term interest rates moved 
higher. Real disposable personal income ex- 
panded at a significant rate in 1996. Residential in- 
vestment grew at a fast clip through the first 6 
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Annual percent changes for major categories 
of the Producer Price Index, by stage 
of processing, 1992-96 


Index [were 1993 1996 
Finished goods ...........:e00 1.6 0.2 2.8 
FOOGS 2s. rcccccssecdes0 meals 2.4 3.4 
EMG(QV)iirzcys cost | —38 4.1 11.7 
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Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and 
COMPONENTS ..........cereeeneeeeee 1.0 1.0 7 
Foods and feeds . ile: 5:5 2a 
EMOrgyjcesycsasve-sus-re-r- 0 Sif —-4.2 11.2 
OMI cee cheer tected: er 1.6 -.9 
Crude materials for 
further processing .............. 3.3 aU 14.7 
Foodstuffs and 
FOGASIUNIS: | iy-ccsearcmmeeeneree -1.0 
Energy ‘ 


months, despite harsh winter weather that hampered construc- 
tion early in the year, and rising long-term interest rates through 
the late winter and spring. Another bright spot was indicated by 
measures of household affordability, which were at their highest 
levels since the late 1970s. Terms of adjustable-rate mortgages 
greatly increased the pool of potential purchasers. Residential 
construction picked up by the last 3 months of 1996. And, long- 
term interest rates declined in the fall, with the result that the rate 
on conventional mortgages fell, taking back about half of its 
1995 increase. 

Expenditures for producers’ durable equipment were ro- 
bust in 1996. Investment in computers increased sharply, as 
companies upgraded their computers, at the same time enjoy- 
ing increased demand for their products, substantial profits, 
and technological advances. However, business investment 
in structures rose only moderately in 1996, reflecting con- 
tinuing problems of excess supply caused by overbuilding in 
the 1980s. As in 1995, investment in nonfarm business inven- 
tories declined in early 1996, as business firms continued to 
work off excess stocks. Although inventory investment picked 
up later in the year, the 1996 inventory-to-sales ratios were 
lean by historical standards. 


The “core” index 


The producer price index for finished goods other than foods 
and energy, often called the “core” index, moved up 0.6 per- 
cent in 1996, following a 2.6-percent advance in 1995. (See 
table 2.) This deceleration in price increases was broad-based. 
The index for consumer goods other than foods and energy 
rose 0.8 percent in 1996, following a 2.8-percent increase in 
1995. Similarly, prices for capital equipment moved up 0.4 
percent in 1996 after rising 2.2 percent a year earlier. 
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Among consumer goods other than foods and energy, in- 
dexes turned down in 1996 after moving up in 1995 for sanitary 
papers, passenger cars, over-the-counter drugs, tires and tubes, 
cosmetics, and household appliances. Price increases slowed 
for light trucks, prescription drugs, newspapers, alcoholic bev- 
erages, periodicals, books, household furniture, tobacco prod- 
ucts, mobile homes, light trucks, sporting goods, soaps and de- 
tergents, girls’ apparel, footwear, floor coverings, toys, and lawn 
and garden equipment. Prices continued to rise modestly for 
men’s and boys’ apparel. By contrast, the index for women’s 
apparel turned up after falling in the previous year. Price in- 
creases accelerated for textile housefurnishings, costume jew- 
elry, gold jewelry, and household glassware. Prices for home 
electronic equipment continued to move down. 

The producer price index for capital equipment moved up 
0.4 percent in 1996, following a rise of 2.2 percent in 1995. 
Price increases slowed for civilian aircraft, light trucks, com- 
mercial furniture, and a wide variety of machinery and 
equipment. Prices for electronic computers fell even more 
sharply in 1996 than they had in 1995. Prices turned down after 
increasing a year earlier for heavy motor trucks, railroad 
equipment, transformers, truck trailers, and office and store 
machines. By contrast, price increases accelerated for ships, 
printing trades machinery, and metal forming machine tools. 


Transportation equipment. The producer price index for mo- 


tor vehicles moved down 0.3 percent in 1996, following a 1.9- 


Annual percent changes in Producer Price 
Indexes for selected finished goods other 
than foods and energy, 1992-96 


Index 1992 
Finished goods other 
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percent increase in 1995. From December 1995 to December 
1996, prices turned down for both passenger cars and heavy 
trucks, after advancing over the prior 12 months. Prices for light 
trucks increased less in 1996 than in 1995. Passenger car prices 
fell in 1996 due to a smaller-than-usual increase in October, 
lower overall price changes throughout the 1996 model year, 
and higher incentives from manufacturers to boost sagging sales. 
Demand for light motor trucks, including sport utility vehicles, 
was robust, and no inducements were needed from manufactur- 
ers to boost sales. By yearend, there were fears of parts short- 
ages, as some suppliers found it increasingly hard to fill manu- 
facturers’ orders. Unlike light truck producers, manufacturers of 
heavy trucks experienced a slump in sales, and therefore de- 
creased prices and increased marketing efforts several times 
during the year to reverse the slide. At yearend, however, prices 
were still falling. Increases in April and October caused the in- 
dex for ships to move up 5.3 percent in 1996, following a 1.2- 
percent rise in 1995. Much of the industry operated at near ca- 
pacity in 1996, and had to raise labor rates to attract and retain 
the highly skilled labor necessary to complete contracted work. 
Price hikes for materials early in the year also contributed to the 
increase in ship prices. 


Paper products. Following sharp increases in 1995, prices 


decreased moderately in 1996 for a wide variety of household . 


paper goods, particularly for tissue stock, despite sharp drops 
in pulp and wastepaper prices. The overall decline in tissue 
prices was about 3 percent in 1996. Most producers operated 
near full capacity as demand continued strong and steady. 


Drugs and pharmaceuticals. Price increases slowed from 
1995 to 1996 for drugs and pharmaceuticals. Prices for over- 
the-counter drugs turned down 1.7 percent, after rising as 
much a year earlier. The index for prescription drugs increased 
about half as much (2.0 percent) as it had risen a year earlier. 
As in 1995, the industry continued efforts to contain costs, 
largely through reengineering of research and development 
functions, refocusing on smaller segments of the market, and 
achieving better relations with the managed care industry. 


Computers. The index for electronic computers fell 22.3 
percent in 1996, after declining 12.7 percent in 1995. Prices 
plummeted in 1996 for personal computers (—34.7 percent), 
portable computers (—34.1 percent), and mid-range computers 
(—16.5 percent). Computer sales were robust in 1996, with 
growth estimates in the 8- to 12-percent range. Manufacturers 
of personal computers and work stations benefited from an 
80-percent drop in prices for memory devices, and also passed 
along much of the cost savings associated with the halving of 
prices for Pentium chips. Falling prices for computer storage 
devices and monitors enabled producers to pass along cost 
reductions, or to upgrade components without raising prices. 


Shipments of personal computers also were strong throughout 
1996, as prices for components dropped. 


Tobacco products andalcohol. Higher prices for cigarettes and 
cigars resulted in a 2.6-percent increase in the index for tobacco 
products in 1996. This index had risen 3.6 percent in the previ- 
ous year. As in 1995, cigarette manufacturers raised prices be- 
tween April and May. At yearend, however, the index for ciga- 
rettes was still more than 22 percent below its 1993 peak. Cigar 
consumption jumped 4.8 percent in 1995 and sales continued to 
improve in 1996. A steadily shrinking domestic market for ciga- 
rettes resulted in fierce competition among producers for mar- 
ket share. Most of this battle for market has been at home, and 
has occurred at the expense of the discount, or generic, segment 
of the market. Discount or generic products accounted for 36.8 
percent of the total U.S. market in 1993, but in 1996, that share 
shrank to less than 30 percent. With the increased share of pre- 
mium cigarettes to total domestic market, some manufacturers 
appeared to feel that they could continue to raise premium prices 
without losing market share to discounted brands. In addition, 
producers continued to expand their presence in foreign mar- 
kets, where restrictions against advertising and personal use are 
generally less intense than in the U.S. domestic market; strate- 
gies for doing so include increasing exports and forming joint 
ventures abroad. 

The index for alcoholic beverages was pushed up 3.8 per- 
cent from December 1995 to December 1996 as a result of 
earlier increases for the main inputs, grains. 


Energy 


The producer price index for crude energy materials advanced 
51.2 percent in 1996 after moving up 3.7 percent in 1995. 
(See table 3.) The index for natural gas rose steeply, having 
edged down modestly a year earlier. Domestic prices for crude 
petroleum advanced much more sharply in 1996 than in 1995. 
The index for coal fell somewhat more than in the year before. 

Natural gas prices increased 92.0 percent in 1996. As a 
result of the extremely cold winter of 1995-96, inventory 
levels were low in the early months of 1996, and injections 
into storage were made to build up supply. Harsh winter 
weather at the start of 1996 also caused inventories of natural 
gas to be drawn down earlier than anticipated. Although 
pipelines moved natural gas at full capacity, disruptions in 
supply limited transmissions in some parts of the country 
during the cold spell. Heightened concerns over spot shortages 
lifted prices. Supplies were low through summer, and when 
the heating season approached later in the year, it became 
apparent that storage stocks for the 1996-97 season would 
not be ample. In 1996, BLS was able to eliminate the 1-month 
publication lag for the natural gas index. With a new sample 
that reflects recent restructuring of the natural gas industry, 
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Annual percent changes in Producer Price 
Indexes for selected energy items, 1992-96 
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the index now is designed to measure changes in the selling 
price at the wellhead (the point at which natural gas exits the 
ground) of natural gas from producers selling to industrial 
customers, pipelines (on a very limited basis), marketers, and 
other purchasers of natural gas. 

Prices for domestically produced crude petroleum advanced 
35.8 percent in 1996, following a 10.8-percent rise in 1995. 
Prices were highly volatile in 1996 due to low inventories of 
crude oil and refined products; increased demand for refined 
products, particularly home heating oil, as a result of harsh 1995— 
96 winter weather; and uncertainties surrounding the oil-for- 
food sale from Iraq. By yearend, Iraq had agreed to a United 
Nations resolution calling for this humanitarian oil sale. Later 
in December, Iraq resumed its export of crude oil. 

After increasing moderately in both 1994 and 1995, the 
index for intermediate energy goods advanced 11.2 percent 
in 1996. Price increases accelerated substantially for gaso- 
line, liquefied petroleum gas, jet fuels, and diesel fuel. In- 
dexes turned up in 1996, following declines in 1995, for natu- 
ral gas and residual fuel. Price declines slowed for petroleum 
and coal products (not elsewhere classified). By contrast, 
prices for electric power and coke oven products turned down 
after rising a year earlier. 

The index for residual fuels, a major component of inter- 
mediate energy goods, rose 32.8 percent in 1996, compared 
to a decline of 4.7 percent in 1995. During the first few months 
of 1996, there was a modest recovery in prices for residual 
fuel. Prices moved up during the 1995-96 winter season, as 
utilities with fuel-switching capabilities elected not to burn 
more costly natural gas. As demand for natural gas rose, prices 
for that commodity climbed. The cool weather in late summer 
resulted in reduced cooling requirements, and thereby lessened 
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demand from electric utilities for lower sulfur residual fuel. Al- 
though demand for residual fuels dipped, higher costs for crude 
oil kept prices up over the year. Demand for jet fuels, particu- 
larly kerosene-type, was up 6.3 percent over the 1995 level. Jet 
fuel inventories trailed those of the preceding year, although 
production of jet fuels in 1996 exceeded the 1995 level. 

Price increases for finished energy goods accelerated from 
1.1 percent in 1995 to 11.7 percent in 1996. Prices rose much 
more rapidly than in the previous year for gasoline and home 
heating oil. The index for residential natural gas turned up, fol- 
lowing a decline a year earlier. However, price increases slowed 
from 1995 to 1996 for residential electric power; prices fell even 
more in 1996 than they had fallen in the previous year. 

Price increases for gasoline accelerated from 2.4 percent in 
1995 to 27.1 percent in 1996 as a result of increased demand, 
low gasoline inventory levels, higher crude oil prices, and 
uncertainty about crude oil supplies from the Middle East. In 
April and May, low crude oil and gasoline stocks and uncer- 
tainties about the supply situation drove gasoline prices 
higher. Higher costs for crude oil, along with strong demand 
for fuel from the trucking industry, led to higher prices for 
number 2 diesel fuel. Price increases for home heating oil 
also accelerated from 1995 to 1996. Home heating oil stocks 
were at extremely low levels throughout much of the year. 
Although several refineries shifted away from producing 
gasoline to producing heating oil in August—earlier in the 
year than usual—this did not allay fears that inventories would 
not be sufficient for the approaching winter season. 


Foods and related products 


Farm prices, as measured by the producer price index for 
crude foodstuffs and feedstuffs, turned down 1.0 percent in 
1996, after increasing 12.9 percent in 1995. (See table 4.) 
Prices fell in 1996, after rising in 1995, for corn, wheat, 
soybeans, Irish potatoes for processing, slaughter turkeys, and 
raw cane sugar. Price increases slowed for slaughter hogs, 
fluid milk, and slaughter broilers and fryers. By contrast, 
prices turned up in 1996 after falling a year earlier for 
Louisiana rough rice and alfalfa hay. Price increases 
accelerated for fresh fruits and melons and for unprocessed 
finfish and shellfish. Prices fell less in 1996 than in 1995 for 
slaughter cattle and for fresh vegetables (except potatoes). 
The index for intermediate foods and feeds advanced 2.1 per- 
cent in 1996, following a 10.3-percent climb in 1995. In 1996, 
price increases slowed for prepared animal feeds and for dry, 
condensed, and evaporated milk products. Prices turned down 
after rising a year earlier for flour, natural and processed cheese, 
and malt and malt byproducts. By contrast, price increases ac- 
celerated for fluid milk products, pork, refined sugar, chips, con- 
fectionery materials, and liquid soft drink bases. Prices declined 
less in 1996 than in 1995 for crude vegetable oils. The index for 


butter turned up after falling in the previous year. 

Prices received by domestic producers of finished con- 
sumer foods rose 3.4 percent in 1996, after moving up 1.9 
percent in 1995. The more rapid rise in price increases for 
foods was led by an acceleration in price increases for fresh 
fruits and melons. Prices also rose more than in the previous 
year for pork, processed finfish and shellfish, and bakery 
products. Following declines in 1995S, prices turned up in 
1996 for beef and veal and for pasta products. Price declines 
slowed for fresh and dry vegetables. By contrast, price in- 
creases slowed for processed young chickens, dairy products, 
soft drinks, eggs for fresh use, confectionery end products, 
and processed fruits and vegetables. Prices turned down in 
1996 after rising in 1995 for processed turkeys and milled 
rice. Prices for roasted coffee and for shortening and cooking 
oils both fell about as much as they had fallen a year earlier. 


Grains and feeds. From December 1995 to December 1996, 
grain prices fell 20.3 percent, following a 44.4-percent advance 
in the prior 12 months. Adverse weather during the planting and 
harvesting seasons, coupled with strong domestic and foreign 
demand, drove grain prices to historic high levels during the 
early months of the year. However, market correction forces and 
increased acreage plantings in the face of higher prices led to 
bumper crops for corn and a bountiful wheat crop later in the 
year, which served to drive prices down. Wheat prices fell 19.3 
percent in 1996, after increasing 29.9 percent in 1995. Prices 
increased early in the year due to poor weather during most of 
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the planting and harvesting season, along with strong export 
demand, particularly from China. Prices slid later in the year 
due to a combination of factors. Corn prices fell and livestock 
producers began to switch back from feeding wheat (which had 
traditionally been a more costly feed) to feeding corn to cattle. 
High wheat prices in May and June caused many growers to 
plant more wheat, helping to raise future supply estimates. In 
addition, the weather was more favorable later in the year. 

Corn prices dropped 21.0 percent in 1996, after rising almost 
50 percent in 1995. Early in the year, several factors combined 
to drive prices up, including exceptionally strong export demand 
from Asia, disease-plagued crops, severe weather conditions 
(which convinced some farmers to convert acreage to other 
crops, such as soybeans), and delayed plantings in the fall of 
1995. Later in the year, prices dropped on the expectations of 
bountiful corn harvests and good weather. Corn farmers also 
increased their corn acreage substantially. One troubling result 
of the 1996 experience for corn farmers is that when corn prices 
skyrocketed, feeders explored alternatives to corn as a feed; de- 
mand for feed corn may be reduced in the long run, if such feed- 
ers decide not to switch back to corn. 


Slaughter livestock and meats. Despite high costs for corn 
and other feed grains, hog prices were high enough in 1996 
that hog farmers enjoyed positive returns all year. There was 
exceptionally robust demand for pork products from Japan 
and other foreign markets. Domestic demand also was very 
strong, as major fast food service outlets introduced new sand- 
wich selections with bacon. Major restructuring of the pork 
industry in recent years has transformed the United States into 
one of the world’s largest pork exporters. Increased econo- 
mies of scale for hog production, advances in genetic research, 
and larger and more efficient slaughter facilities also have con- 
tributed to this transformation. Pork prices rose 21.9 percent 
in 1996, following a 15.3-percent rise in 1995. 

In 1996, prices for slaughter vealers, slaughter steers and 
heifers, and slaughter cows and bulls either dropped or showed 
no change. Extremely high feed costs and a lack of natural 
pastures due to persistent drought conditions in the Southwest 
resulted in a significant sell-off of the Nation’s cattle herd, 
commencing in the autumn of 1995 and continuing into 1996. 
The resulting surge in supply and lack of demand for animals 
to feed caused prices to decline sharply in the first 6 months 
of the year. Cattle producers then began to retain and even 
build up their herds, offering much lower numbers for slaugh- 
ter. Prices for beef and veal began to climb in June 1996 and 
kept rising through November. Export demand, particularly 
from Japan, was dampened’on unwarranted fears of E coli 
contamination. 

Strong export demand pushed prices for slaughter broilers 
and fryers higher in 1996, despite higher feed costs. Exports 
were estimated to be 18 percent higher in 1996 than in 1995. 
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Shipments to Russia, China, and South Africa showed strong 
growth. The index for processed young chickens increased 
5.1 percent in 1996; chicken wings continued to sell at pre- 
mium prices because of the “buffalo wing” phenomenon grip- 
ping the country. Prices for chicken eggs increased 16.6 per- 
cent in 1996 on the strength of exceptionally strong export 
demand for both shell eggs and egg products. 


Dairy products. Prices for dairy products increased in 1996. 
Prices for fluid milk rose sharply during most of the first 10 
months of the year when supplies were tight, only to decline 
in the latter months of the year as the supply situation became 
more balanced. Higher costs for milk and butter caused prices 
for many manufactured dairy products, such as ice cream and 
cheese, to increase throughout much of the year. 


Intermediate industrial materials 


Price increases for intermediate materials other than foods 
and energy turned down 0.9 percent in 1996 after several years 
of moderate advances. Indexes for nondurable and durable 
manufacturing materials, containers, and components for 
manufacturing all moved down in 1996 after increasing in 
1995. Prices for construction materials advanced about as 
much as they had risen a year earlier. Price increases slowed 
for supplies. 


Nondurable manufacturing materials. The index for non- 
durable manufacturing materials fell 3.3 percent in 1996, fol- 
lowing a 5.9-percent advance in 1995. (See table 5.) This 
downturn was led by steep declines in the prices of paper, 
paperboard, and woodpulp, all of which had advanced sharply 
in 1995. Prices also turned down after rising a year earlier for 
phosphates, basic inorganic chemicals, synthetic rubber, al- 
kalies and chlorine, and paint materials. Price increases 
slowed for other basic organic chemicals, synthetic fibers, pro- 
cessed yarns and threads, finished fabrics, medicinal and bo- 
tanical chemicals, and nitrogenates. By contrast, prices turned 
up, after falling in 1995, for primary basic organic materials, 
plastic resins and materials, and inedible fats and oils. Price 
declines for leather slowed from 1995 to 1996. 

Price declines for pulp and paper products were widespread 
in 1996, owing to a continuation of the turbulent swings in 
pulp and paper markets over the past 2 years. Woodpulp prices 
fell sharply(—33.5 percent) throughout the year, but experi- 
enced a comeback toward the end of the year. Market 
woodpulp capacity declined 1.4 percent in 1996, ending the 
year at approximately 11 million tons. The outlook for growth 
in total woodpulp capacity was slim, because pulp mills are 
increasingly substituting more recovered paper for woodpulp. 

Paper prices fell 14.2 percent last year after showing a 20.5- 
percent increase in 1995. Prices for all grades of paper de- 
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Annual percent changes in Producer Price 
Indexes for selected intermediate and crude 
materials other than foods and energy, 1992-96 
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clined in 1996. Newsprint led the way with a 33.9-percent 
decrease. Although inventories of U. S. and Canadian news- 
print were 74 percent higher in November 1996 than in No- 
vember 1995, three of the largest North American newsprint 
producers announced a $75 per metric ton increase for stan- 
dard 30-pound newsprint, effective February 1, 1997, to re- 
verse the slide in prices. Newsprint prices had not increased 
since October 1995, and there was much pessimism about the 
ability of producers to make the proposed price hikes stick. 
For other paper grades, backlogs grew and there was some 
evidence that inventories were being depleted. One excep- 
tion was coated free-sheet, which showed some price im- 
provement as major producers cut back on discounts. 

Price changes for paperboard in 1996 mirrored those for 
paper, as they had in 1995. In the fourth quarter of 1996, the 
paperboard industry was in disarray, as major integrated pro- 
ducers attempted to maintain a price increase for linerboard 
and corrugating medium, amid reports of rebates and dis- 
counting by some producers. The capacity utilization rate for 
produces of unbleached linerboard improved significantly in 
1996, buoyed by continued strength in exports. 

Price increases for basic organic chemicals accelerated 
from 0.4 percent in 1995 to 3.6 percent last year. In 1996, 
advances for the primary components (up 20.9 percent) out- 
weighed declines for the intermediate component. Primary 


basic organic chemicals, whose prices are especially sensitive 
to gasoline and petroleum costs, include ethylene, toluene, 
benzene, and other basic organic chemicals. Production of 
these chemicals also is widely influenced by production in 
other countries. Over the past 2 years, production of basic or- 
ganic chemicals has been greatly expanded in Europe, a de- 
velopment that has lowered import prices and raised world 
stocks. 

Competitive price pressures in world markets caused phos- 
_ phate prices to decline in 1996, after rising sharply in 1994 and 
1995. Demand for phosphate was steady in 1996 as domestic 
rock sources dwindled. U.S. producers discontinued exporting 
significant quantities of rock for fear that they would deplete 
their stocks and no longer be able to meet domestic demand. 
Because the United States is no longer an international force in 
the supplying of rock, this action did not significantly affect 
world markets; other countries are now better positioned to sup- 
ply rock to one another. However, prices set abroad played a 
major role in the pricing structure of U. S. producers, as they 
sought to managed their shriveling rock assets. 

The index for plastic resins and materials rose 4.2 percent 
in 1996, mostly due to increases for thermoplastic resins. Plas- 
tic resins and materials are petrochemically derived, and as 
such, they closely react to changes in prices for crude petro- 
leum, which showed sharp upward movements over the past 
2 years. 


Durable manufacturing materials. In 1996, the index for du- 
rable manufacturing materials fell 1.4 percent, about as much as 
it had risen a year earlier. Prices turned down, after increasing in 
1995, for aluminum mill shapes, copper and brass mill shapes, 
steel mill products, silver, gold, and platinum. Price declines 
accelerated for copper, aluminum, and flat glass. Price increases 
slowed for cement, prepared paint, and lead. By contrast, price 
declines slowed for plywood and zinc. Hardwood lumber prices 
turned up, following a decrease in 1995. 

Copper prices decreased 22.9 percent in 1996, following 
almost no change in 1995. Rises in London Metal Exchange 
(LME) inventories and forecasts of surpluses by yearend eroded 
prices early in the year. At midyear, a large Japanese trading 
firm announced huge losses due to unauthorized trading by 
the company’s chief copper trader. Panic selling ensued, and 
copper prices plunged 27.9 percent during June and July on 
fears of large-scale copper liquidation by the Japanese firm. 
In addition, there was uncertainty in 1996 over the new ca- 
pacity scheduled to come on-line over the next several years, 
because increased smelting and mining operations could lead 
to overproduction. The copper market recovered from its tail- 
spin in the final 3 months of the year when prices edged up. 

Prices for aluminum fell 12.8 percent in 1996 after a de- 
cline of 7.3 percent in 1995. As in 1995, a fairly consistent 
trend of declining prices prevailed last year, as traders focused 


on sharp upturns in LME inventories. Production outpaced de- 
mand for much of the year, as producers added about 200,000 
metric tons to the aluminum supply. During the second half of 
1996, producers were able to work down their inventories, 
and visible drops in LME inventories contributed to a price 
rally during the fourth quarter. With production exceeding 
demand for much of the year, prices remained low despite the 
rally late in the year. 

Prices for gold, silver, and platinum decreased by 5.3, 7.7, and 
11.5 percent, respectively, in 1996, as funds flowed into the stock 
market rather than into precious metals. Gold prices were buoyed in 
the first half of the year by strong worldwide economic growth and 
healthy demand. However, a strong dollar, weak demand, and a ro- 
bust stock market contributed to a drop in gold prices during the 
second half. There was optimism that platinum prices would rise if 
the U. S. Mint produced a platinum bullion coin (a first for the United 
States) and a near-pure gold coin. By yearend, the Mint had not 
exercised these options. 


Construction materials. The producer price index for con- 
struction materials increased 1.8 percent in 1996, about the 
same as in 1995. The largest increases were for softwood lum- 
ber, gypsum products, cement, and millwork, and for plumb- 
ing fixtures and brass fittings. Declines were registered for 
nonferrous wire and cable, plastic construction products, ply- 
wood, asphalt felts and coatings, and steel wire. 

Prices for lumber rose almost 15 percent in 1996. Timber 
supplies were tight throughout the year and the lumber indus- 
try scampered about for affordable lumber in the face of rather 
high costs of logs relative to prices received for finished prod- 
ucts. Talks intensified in the spring around a pact between the 
United States and Canada to limit Canadian exports to the 
United States, sparking a great deal of volatility in lumber 
prices that were already on a slowly but steadily increasing 
course. Softwood lumber prices moved up almost 20 percent 
in 1996 as a result of rapid rises for Douglas fir, southern pine, 
and rough softwood. Increases for hardwood lumber were 
much less dramatic. (Most hardwood lumber is used for fur- 
niture manufacturing; however, some is used in residential 
construction, particularly for flooring.) Prices for general mill- 
work (which includes cabinets, vanities, door frames, and 
sashes) increased 2.6 percent in 1996. In the South, timber 
cutting regulations and higher stumpage fees forced many 
mills into a cost-squeeze situation. Lower demand for pulp 
and paper eased pressure on supplies of logs in that region. In 
the western States, lumber producers relied predominantly on 
second-growth private timber. In addition to seeking timber 
at affordable prices, producers endeavored to procure the cor- 
rect type and species of logs to meet demand. By contrast, 
prices for softwood plywood fell 2.5 percent in 1996, having 
peaked in September. Plywood production gained in 1996 due 
in part to its increased popularity for pest and rot control in 
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homes, as well as for insulation. In addition, boat manufac- 
turers are using treated plywood almost exclusively of late, 
particularly in pontoon boats. Treated plywood is used for the 
deck or sub-floor, then encased with fiberglass. 

Price increases for gypsum products accelerated from 1.0 
percent in 1995 to 6.6 percent in 1996, on the strength of ro- 
bust demand from the home improvement sector. Most 
(uncalcined) gypsum is used to manufacture prefabricated 
products such as gypsum board. As in 1995, prices for-insula- 
tion materials, such as building batts, moved up modestly, 
buoyed by energy conservation efforts. Prices for cement rose 
5.0 percent in 1996, following a 6.0-percent rise in 1995. In- 
creased prices for cement, a key input, were mostly respon- 
sible for that the second consecutive annual rise of about 3 
percent in the index for concrete and concrete products. 


Basic industrial materials 


The producer price index for crude nonfood materials other 
than energy fell 5.5 percent in 1996, following a 4.2-percent 
drop in 1995. This index is usually considered an indicator of 
the future strength of the economy. Overall, this index has 
been falling since the second half of 1995, when it decreased 
at an 18.7-percent seasonally adjusted annual rate. In the first 
half of 1996, the rate of decline was 8.9 percent; the rate 
slowed to —1.9 percent in the last 6 months of the year. 

In 1996, prices turned down, after rising in the previous year, 
for copper ores, raw cotton, copper base scrap, pulpwood logs, 
gold ores, and phosphates. Prices fell more in 1996 than they 
had fallen in 1995 for iron and steel scrap. The indexes for iron 
ore and for sand, gravel, and crushed stone both rose less in 
1996 than in 1995. By contrast, price declines slowed for 
wastepaper and aluminum base scrap, and for hardwood and 
softwood logs, bolts, and timber. Cattle hide prices turned up, 
following a decline a year earlier. Price increases accelerated 
for leaf tobacco and for other roundwood products. 

Wastepaper prices fell sharply from June 1995 through May 
1996, then recovered, only to slide again at the end of the 
year. Prior to the spring of 1996, wastepaper prices had risen 
higher and more rapidly than the market could sustain, caus- 
ing the massive decline that began in June 1995. Overall, by 
yearend, prices for wastepaper collected at curbside dropped 
more than those for wastepaper collected from large retailers, 
supermarkets, converters, and major office programs. 

Prices for iron and steel scrap declined 11.1 percent in 1996, 
after decreasing 4.1 percent in 1995. This usually volatile in- 
dex showed relatively restrained price movement for most of 
the year, except for two fairly sharp drops in October and 
November. At the start of the year, there was optimism that 
the opening of several scrap-consuming electric arc mills 
would lead to higher demand and higher prices. Domestic 
steel production rose, but less than expected, due to produc- 
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tion problems at existing mills and startup problems at some 
of the new mills. A weak world steel market caused a pileup 
at U. S. export yards. Because many domestic steel mills had 
already amassed large scrap inventories in anticipation of 
shortages, a glut situation resulted in domestic markets. There 
also were indications that supplies of pig iron, a substitute for 
ferrous scrap, were up substantially, particularly in Russia, 
further reducing U. S. scrap exports. Prices for aluminum base 
scrap were lower in 1996 due to an oversupply of aluminum 
scrap. A prolonged downturn in primary aluminum prices 
contributed to lower aluminum base scrap prices. Prices also 
were lower in 1996 for copper base scrap, reflecting falling 
prices for primary copper and sluggish export demand. 

Prices for raw cotton fell 13.0 percent in 1996, following 
an increase of 4.2 percent in 1995. The 1996 decline resulted 
from reduced demand from domestic mills and a 25-percent 
reduction in exports over the 1995 level. Leaf tobacco prices 
fell in the spring of 1996, ending the year 4.2 percent higher 
than in 1995. In 1996, supplies were shorter as a result of 
crop damage from Hurricane Fran in September. High winds 
damaged crops in the field, and crops already in tobacco-cur- 
ing barns were affected by power outages. 


Selected industries 


Mining The producer price index for the net output of total 
mining industries advanced 40.6 percent in 1996, after falling 
2.9 percent in 1995. (See table 6.) Prices for the oil and gas 
extraction industry group rose more than 50 percent, following 
a 3.5-percent decline in the previous year. By contrast, prices 
for the metal mining industry group turned down almost 12 
percent, after posting a 6.2-percent advance in 1995. The index 
for the industry group engaged in mining nonmetallic minerals 
increased 2.2 percent in 1996, slightly less than in the year 
before. 


Manufacturing. Following a 3.0-percent rise in 1995, the 
producer price index for the net output of the domestic 
manufacturing sector moved up 2.2 percent. Although price 
increases accelerated sharply in 1996 for the industry group 
producing refined petroleum and related products, and prices 
for the apparel grouping continued to rise, several other in- 
dustry groups showed a deceleration in price increases, 
including food and kindred products; tobacco products; textile 
mill products; furniture and fixtures; printing and publishing; 
chemicals and allied products; leather products; nonmetallic 
mineral products; fabricated metal products; transportation 
equipment; and measuring and controlling instruments. In 
addition, prices turned down in 1996, after rising in 1995, for 
paper and allied products, rubber and plastic products, primary 
metal industries, machinery (except electrical), and electrical 
and electronic machinery. 


Annual percent changes in Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups, 1992-96 


Index 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
ae 
Total mining industrieS «0.1.0.0... eceseesceseeeeeeeeee 1.8 7.9 -1.0 2.9 40.6 
Metal mining ............. 4.7 -6.8 35.5 6.2 =12.7 
Coal mining .............+. -1.4 -1 -2.1 -.8 —7 
Oil ANd GAS EXtractiON ........ ce eeeceessseessnseeeseeees 3.0 -10.7 -3.2 3.5 57.9 
Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic minerals, 
RAMU RH OBUI DNS a etwcn ca fee re ncucac Sssacericusedestvevscteavarseeee 1:5 1.0 1.4 2.9 ae 
Total manufacturing industries .............cceeeeeeeeee 1.6 8 2.4 3.0 2.2 
Food and kindred products .... 1.0 2.2 -.3 4.0 3.2 
Tobacco manufactures .... ee 75 -21.7 3 3.8 3.2 
MOMS TIMI OTOGUCKS 0. csvescvsssescssanubesaseacadvecctenses a3) -1 ae 2.6 1.1 
Apparel and other finished products made 
from fabrics and similar materials .................. ilar 43) 4 8 2.0 
Lumber and wood products, except furniture ..... 11.2 13.6 1.3 -2.6 3.0 
Umer ANG FAXTUFOS |e. cecveckeconsesreccesanacssnsens its 2.9 3.0 3.0 1.9 
Paper and allied products By. -.9 10.7 13.1 -10.3 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries ........... 3.7 3.1 3.8 7.0 2.4 
Chemicals and allied products ..............ccceseeees 1.9 al 7.4 6.0 125 
Petroleum refining and related products -1.4 =12.9 8.9 2.6 22.7 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastic products ...... Ue 1.0 3.6 2.6 A 
Leather and leather products ...............cccscesereeee ail 1.3 2.5 15 1.1 
Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products .......... a7: 2.9 4.3 2.7 1.3 
Primary metal industries ..............cceeeseseseeeneeee 1.1 1.6 9.3 3.2 -3.0 
Fabricated metal products, except machinery 
and transportation equipment ...............:cccee 8 1.1 2.4 3.4 6 
Machinery, except electrical ..........ccecsseeeeeeeene -1 1 9 1.4 -.6 
Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and Supplies «0.0.0.0... eeeseeeeeeeee eens 8 ie -.7 -.7 
Transportation EQUIPMENT ..........ccceetetseeeeeeeeee 2.0 3.0 2.4 Dat 5 
Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, optical goods; 
WWEMLCAAGCMOONKS Sosa s-sisnch stats ancdecercnwessosanages-v6ves 1.7 1.2 1.2 4.5 6 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries ............ 1.5 1.8 1.6 2.0 1.4 
Services industries: 
Railroad transportation ..........ccccesesesseeseeeeee 9 9 4 -.3 0 
Motor freight transportation and warehousing ... _ -6.4 2.7 1.7 2.4 
United States Postal Service 0.0.0... ceeeseeeeeeeeee 0 0 0 10.4 0 
Water transpontatlonic.2.. be incsences -4.3 -.9 2.5 2.4 a2 
EANSPOTANOMIDY AIL, oiniccencaserescepsiovsnsonstasvonveaijeosie = 8.2 -.3 7.4 5.9 
Pipelines, except natural gas . 4 6 10.2 3.4 -8.8 
FIGAIUITISOIVICOS Ease sh..vscectcesstocsscecnvezcsssaeeustsdescehces — — _ 3.5 Teie 


Note: Dash indicates data not available. 


Services. The index for railroad line haul operations was 
unchanged in 1996, following a 0.3-percent decline in 1995. 
Indexes advanced for wood and lumber products, farm 
products, and transportation equipment, while declines 
occurred for coal and some other categories. Despite a rise in 
rail earnings, overall rail freight traffic declined in 1996. 
During the first quarter of 1996, paralyzing winter weather in 
the Midwest and Northeast resulted in a backlog in shipments 
of coal, lumber, grains, and other food-related products. 
Shipments of highly lucrative coal and automotive equipment 
picked up in the second quarter. A major industry labor 
agreement was ratified during the third quarter; the net effect 
of this pact will be reduced industry-wide labor costs, a major 
component of operating expenses. Overall, rail traffic was 
down in the fourth quarter, despite an upsurge in grain 
shipments in late October. Fourth-quarter rail shipments and 


rates were affected by increased fuel costs, declining demand 
for grain shipments, strikes at automobile manufacturing 
plants, and adverse weather conditions in western States. 
Consolidation in the rail industry continued unabated in 1996. 
Ongoing mergers and takeovers caused some disruptions in 
line haul operations, as companies and their work forces were 
reorganized and streamlined, and some parallel rail lines were 
eliminated. 

From December 1995 to December 1996, the index for 
trucking (except local) rose 3.5 percent, following a 0.9-per- 
cent increase in 1995. The strength of the trucking industry 
was evident in steady price increases throughout 1996. Less- 
than-truckload carriers, in particular, benefited from the rise 
in demand and posted profits during each calendar quarter of 
the year. Higher fuel costs and driver shortages combined to 
exert upward pressure on prices. However, with industry com- 
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petition very fierce, many carriers were reluctant to pass along 
all of these associated cost increases to their customers. 

The index for scheduled air transportation moved up 5.9 per- 
cent in 1996, after advancing 7.4 percent in 1995. Much of the 
1996 increase was due to an 8.2-percent rise in domestic airline 
fares. A relatively strong economy permitted airlines to fill seats 
and post steady increases during the year. This came on top of 
an even stronger performance in 1995. Prices for scheduled air 
cargo transportation increased modestly in 1996, despite higher 
operating costs, particularly for jet fuel. Competition in the 
freight market was especially keen. Prices for airline fares fluc- 
tuated throughout the year due to a number of factors. Chief 
among these were the expiration of the Federal excise tax in 
January, its re-imposition in August, and a 10-percent price hike 
by major carriers 2 weeks before the tax was re-imposed. The 
re-imposition of the tax and the price hike had no net effect on 
the producer price index because taxes are not included in index 
calculation. Major carriers, citing continued strong traffic, raised 
domestic prices 2.5 percent in September. In addition, jet fuel 
costs increased throughout the year, and there were two highly 
publicized crashes—one affecting a low-cost, mostly nonunion 
carrier and the other, a major carrier. 

The index for airports, flying fields, and airport services rose 
3.8 percent in 1996, following a 2.2-percent advance in 1995. 
Leased space for concessions was up 7.5 percent over the year. 
This index is subject to large swings; leases for concessions 
often are based on a percent of gross revenue, and are highly 
indicative of passenger traffic and spending habits of passengers. 
Airport managers chose to raise prices for services rendered to 
air passenger and air cargo carriers during 1996 in order to fund 
airport improvements. In the past, airports had partially funded 
operations by collecting Passenger Facility Charges; however, 
this source is not sufficient to fund the multimillion dollar 
expansions now going on at many airports. 

A 7.8-percent increase in commissions for airline arrange- 
ments resulted in a 2.6-percent rise in the index for travel 
agents in 1996. This followed a decline in 1995, when air- 
lines had capped commissions at $50 for domestic flights. 
The cap system has severely reduced the amount of commis- 
sions received for arranging air travel. 

The radio broadcasting index advanced 10.8 percent in 
1996, after rising 5.8 percent in 1995. Several major events 
helped to propel prices higher last year. During the second 
quarter, the Telecommunications Act of 1996 was signed into 
law, spurring major consolidations within the radio industry. 
This law deregulated the industry by allowing broadcasters 
to Own as many radio stations as they desired on a national 
level. Later in the year, the Olympics being held in Atlanta 
heightened demand for radio advertising. In the fall, the elec- 
tions triggered higher demand and prices for radio time. The 
index for cable and other pay television services increased 
5.1 percent in 1996, mostly on the strength of higher rates for 
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subscriber service. Increases resulted from the partial deregu- 
lation of the cable industry: new regulations imposed by the 
Federal Communications Commission allow cable compa- 
nies to pass along price increases caused by inflationary pres- 
sures. Previously, these companies could only increase their 
rates in response to changes in their programming costs. 

The help supply services index increased 1.4 percent in 
1996. Increases were registered throughout the industry as 
business remained brisk, particularly for employee leasing 
services and temporary help supply services. Unlike other 
help supply service establishments, employee leasing services 
are arrangements whereby a businesses transfers employees 
to the payroll of a leasing firm. In turn, these employees are 
then leased back to their original employer, where they con- 
tinue to be under the direct supervision of the client company 
and work in the same capacity as before, in an ongoing per- 
manent relationship. Industry downsizing of late has boosted 
demand for employee leasing arrangements, also called con- 
tract staffing or employee administrative services. In such 
arrangements, the employee leasing firm administers payroll, 
pension, health plans, and other personnel related functions. 

The index for accounting, auditing, and bookkeeping ser- 
vices increased 2.8 percent in 1996, reflecting semiannual 
adjustments in January and July to the billing rates and pric- 
ing strategies of industry firms. 

Price increases for health care services slowed from 3.5 
percent in 1995 to 1.7 percent in 1996. The indexes for both 
offices and clinics of doctors of medicine, as well as that for 
general medical and surgical hospitals, mirrored this slowdown. 
As with hospitals, there was a growing trend toward consolida- 
tions of physicians into larger organizations in 1996: doctors 
increasingly are competing for managed care dollars by creating 
their own networks to bargain more effectively with health plan 
providers. In addition, managed care plans exerted even more 
pressure on the health care industry during the year to lower 
prices and keep rate increases to a minimum. With the increased 
presence of health maintenance organizations in the health care 
industry, physicians are moving away from traditional fee for 
service arrangements in favor of capitation arrangements, or 
fixed prepayments per member. Although the producer price 
index does not capture changes in capitation rates, this form of 
reimbursement is becoming increasingly popular and has 
resulted in smaller revenue streams for physicians. As a result 
of the emphasis placed by managed care organizations on 
primary and preventing care, demand for specialists has been 
sharply reduced. Mergers were rife among hospitals in 1996. 
Forces propelling these consolidations were (1) excess hospital 
beds, as technological advances and managed care shortened 
hospital stays; (2) the desire for greater bargaining powere when 
nogotiating for price sensitive managed care contracts, and (3) 
the increased attractiveness of comprehensive hospital systems 
to health plans and insurers. 


Productivity in Retail Trade 


Productivity trends in two retail 
trade industries, 1987-95 


Productivity rose in two rapidly expanding 
industries: miscellaneous general merchandise 
stores—which include warehouse clubs— 


and catalog and mail-order houses 


to be an important provider of jobs, ac- 
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counting for 29 percent of employment in 
the private service-producing sector of the 
economy in 1995. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(BLS) recently added miscellaneous general mer- 
chandise stores (SIC 539) and catalog and mail- 
order houses (SIC 5961) to its productivity mea- 
surement program, enhancing its coverage of the 
retail sector.' The Bureau’s labor productivity 
measurement program now covers .90 percent of 
the retail trade sector, on an employment basis. 
Productivity data for miscellaneous general 
merchandise stores are available for the 1977— 
95 period; for catalog and mail-order houses, the 
data cover the 1982-95 period. Although data 
for both periods are shown in tables 1 and 2, this 
article examines only the 1987-95 period. The 
more recent period was selected because the defi- 
nition of miscellaneous general merchandise 
stores changed in 1987 when the Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) system was revised.” 
Furthermore, 1987 and 1995 are appropriate for 
comparison because both years are at roughly the 
same point in the expansion or recovery stage of 
the business cycle. 


Productivity and related trends 


Productivity, as measured by output per hour,? 
increased in both industries over the 1987—95 pe- 
riod, growing by 6.5 percent per year in miscel- 
laneous general merchandise stores, and by 2.7 
percent per year in catalog and mail-order 
houses. The rate of growth in miscellaneous gen- 
eral merchandise stores was particularly notable 


relative to those of the other 20 published indus- 
tries in the retail trade sector, with only one in- 
dustry—tradio, television, and computer stores— 
recording a higher rate of growth (8.8 percent 
per year). Even the growth rate for catalog and 
mail-order houses, though lower than that for 
miscellaneous general merchandise stores, ex- 
ceeded the average annual rates of all but four 
measured retail trade industries.* 

Output also increased in both industries over 
the 1987-95 period, rising by 6.0 percent per year 
in miscellaneous general merchandise stores, and 
by 8.6 percent per year in catalog and mail-order 
houses.° Again, these were among the highest 
growth rates in the retail sector, exceeded only 
by the 12-percent increase in radio, television, 
and computer stores. 

Trends in hours worked, the other component 
of productivity, diverged for the two industries 
over the 1987-95 period. Average annual hours 
of all persons rose by 5.7 percent per year in cata- 
log and mail-order houses, while declining by 0.5 
percent per year in miscellaneous general mer- 
chandise stores. The increase in catalog and mail- 
order houses over the period was the largest rate 
of growth in hours in the measured retail trade 
sector. 

Productivity in the miscellaneous general 
merchandise stores industry increased each year 
from 1987 to 1995. These increases ranged from 
as little as 0.8 percent in 1988, to as much as 17.5 
percent in 1993. Similar trends were exhibited in 
output, with positive growth recorded every year. 
Changes in hours of all persons, on the other 
hand, were more varied, with declines occurring 
in 4 of the 8 years covering the 1987-95 period. 
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For catalog and mail-order houses, productivity declined in 
2 of the years between 1987 and 1995, with the largest de- 
cline—8.3 percent in 1990—occurring in conjunction with the 
only recorded decline in output. Hours, however, rose in each 
of the years between 1987 and 1995. 


Industry characteristics 


The miscellaneous general merchandise stores industry (SIC 
539) includes establishments primarily engaged in the retail 
sale of apparel, dry goods, hardware, housewares or home- 
furnishings, groceries, and other lines in limited amounts. A 
change in industry definition was incorporated into the mea- 
sure in 1987. As aresult of that SIC change, department stores 
with fewer than 50 employees are now included in this indus- 
try. Other examples of establishments in this industry include 
catalog showrooms and warehouse clubs. The decline in the 
fortunes of many catalog showrooms has been offset by 
growth among warehouse clubs. 

The catalog and mail-order houses industry (SIC 5961) 
comprises establishments primarily engaged in the retail sale 
of products by television, catalog, and mail-order. Important 
product lines include apparel, books, computer equipment, 
prescription drugs, jewelry, and recorded music. In addition 
to the establishments indicated by the industry’s title, catalog 
and mail-order houses also include video retailers (“home 
shopping by TV”). (As noted above, 
catalog showrooms are classified un- 
der miscellaneous general merchandise 
stores, rather than in this industry.) 


Table 1. 


[1987=100] 


increased in popularity. Both segments, however, remained 
fiercely competitive, resulting in an industry shakeout and 
subsequent consolidation. 

Catalog showrooms, successful for many years, witnessed 
a decline in business over the 1987-95 period as a result of 
intense competition with discount stores. For many years, 
catalog showrooms were protected from direct competition by 
“fair trade” laws, which prevented other retailers from selling 
directly to consumers below manufacturers’ suggested retail 
prices. Once the catalog showrooms lost the price advantage 
provided by these laws, consumers also grew impatient with 
their format. In a traditional catalog showroom, inventory is 
stored at the location, but usually is not readily accessible for 
purchase. Instead, customers order from a catalog and wait 
while the merchandise is delivered from the stockroom. Dis- 
count stores, on the other hand, offer merchandise that is 
readily available on the shelves. As a result, they have be- 
come increasingly popular among consumers. Catalog show- 
rooms that did not in some way differentiate their product— 
for example, by upgrading merchandise or niche-marketing 
such items as jewelry, gifts, or housewares—were vulnerable, 
and subsequently many have gone out of business. Those 
showrooms that continue to operate successfully have also 
integrated into their operations new technologies, allowing 
them to better target their market, focus on their most profit- 
able lines, avoid stockouts, and keep inventory costs down.’ 


Productivity and related indexes in the miscellaneous general 
merchandise stores industry (sic 539), 1977-95 


Industry output, driven by the growth 
in popularity of this shopping alterna- 
tive among consumers, has been tem- 


Year 


ria 
Output per 
hour of all 


pered by increased competition and 
rising paper prices and postal costs. 
Many firms seem to be primed to take 
advantage of “cybershopping,” if per- 
ceptions of privacy and security is- 
sues, particularly regarding credit card 
use, can be overcome.® 


Output 


Output in miscellaneous general mer- 
chandise stores grew at an average 
annual rate of 6.0 percent per year 
over the 1987-95 period. This growth 
occurred in the face of divergent 
trends within the industry. Catalog 
showrooms, for example, have contin- 
ued to lose favor with the shopping 
public, while warehouse stores have 
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In contrast, the warehouse club for- 
mat, which barely existed at the outset 


Table 2. | Productivity and related indexes in the catalog and mail-order houses 


tempered recently by competition, both 
within the industry and from without. As a result, the industry 
has been consolidating, store sizes have declined, and a more 
appealing merchandise mix has been offered.® 

Output in the catalog and mail-order houses industry (SIC 
5961) also grew over the period, increasing by 8.6 percent per 
year between 1987 and 1995. Growth has resulted from con- 
sumers’ increasing need for convenience and their greater 
willingness to shop by catalog. Although catalog retailers 
have enjoyed success, sales can be adversely affected by 
increases in paper costs and postal rates. Such factors have 
recently required catalog companies to better target their cus- 
tomers, and to reduce the number and size of the catalogs 
mailed. Also, the relative success of the industry has encour- 
aged other firms to enter the market. The resulting increase in 
competition has led to an industry shakeup, with many firms 
posting losses, going out of business, or both.’ 


Employment 


Over the 1987-95 period, total employment in miscellaneous 
general merchandise stores declined by 8.0 percent, from 
220,900 in 1987 to 204,100 in 1995, falling at an average annual 
rate of 1.0 percent.!° Between 1987 and 1988, the total number 
of persons employed in the industry actually increased; in 
each of the subsequent years, however, employment fell or 
showed no change. Hours of all persons also fell over the 
period, declining by about 4 percent, or 0.5 percent per year. 

Employment and hours in miscellaneous general merchan- 
dise stores have been affected by overall trends in the indus- 


industry (sic 5961), 1982-95 
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stores industry. The growth has been 


try. The closing of all but the most successful catalog show- 
rooms has resulted in layoffs, for example. Even in the rela- 
tively healthy warehouse segment, the intense competition 
among firms has led to industry consolidation and subsequent 
short-term employment reductions. At the same time, firms 
remaining in the industry have introduced technologies auto-. 
mating many functions that, in part, may be driving employ- 
ment levels further downward. 

In contrast, total employment in catalog and mail-order 
houses rose 50 percent between 1987 and 1995, growing from 
143,300 to 215,600, an increase of 5.2 percent per year. Each 
year witnessed an increase in employment, with the largest 
single increase of 11.4 percent coming in 1994. Hours of all 
persons exhibited similar trends in this industry, increasing 
in every year of the period, at an annual rate of 5.7 percent. 
Increases in employment and hours have occurred in con- 
junction with the surge in popularity of mail-order shopping. 
With their emphasis on customer service, many of these firms 
are “open” for orders 24 hours a day. 

Employment data for both miscellaneous general mer- 
chandise stores and catalog and mail-order houses are avail- 
able for nonsupervisory workers, supervisory workers, the 
self-employed, and unpaid family workers. Nonsupervisory 
workers, which include sales persons, cashiers, clerks, and 
stock workers, account for more than 80 percent of total em- 
ployment in both industries. Thus, trends in nonsupervisory 
employment usually tend to mirror those of all persons. Non- 
supervisory employment dropped in miscellaneous general 
merchandise stores, while rising in catalog and mail-order 
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houses. Employment of supervisory workers—office super- 
visors, store managers, assistant managers—and the self-em- 
ployed, however, increased in both industries. In the miscel- 
laneous general merchandise stores industry, supervisory 
employment rose slightly, by 5.0 percent, between 1987 and 
1995. In catalog and mail-order houses, supervisory employ- 
ment grew threefold over the same period. The number of 
self-employed persons increased from 7,000 to 9,000 in mis- 
cellaneous general merchandise stores, and from 8,000 to 
14,000 in catalog and mail-order houses between 1987 and 
1995. The number of unpaid family workers in each of the 
industries is negligible." 

Average hourly earnings for nonsupervisory workers in 
miscellaneous general merchandise stores in 1995 were close 
to the average hourly earnings for all retail trade employees, 
while earnings for the same workers in the catalog and mail- 
order houses industry were more than 10 percent higher than 
the retail average. Earnings in both industries, however, 
trailed those of all private nonfarm employees. Earnings were 
more than 20 percent lower than the private nonfarm average 
in both miscellaneous general merchandise stores and cata- 
log and mail-order houses. 


Outlook 


The retail sector continues to be fiercely competitive. With 
the addition of new retail outlets and the advent of new for- 
mats, this is unlikely to change. An example of a new format 
is the so-called “category killer,’ in which a large store is 
devoted to a specific category of merchandise, such as 
books.'? The industries examined in this article will not be 
immune to these trends. Firms that remain innovative in mer- 
chandising and product offering, while investing in new tech- 
nologies, will be in a better position to thrive. 

The miscellaneous general merchandise stores industry 
may continue to grow, especially if the warehouse club seg- 
ment continues to dominate this sector. Although growth for 
warehouse clubs has slowed since the early 1990s, after years 
of double-digit increases in sales and earnings, the industry’s 
repositioning in the face of competitive challenges appears 
to have resulted in stabilization. Warehouse clubs have been 
decreasing store sizes, changing their merchandising mix, 
adding new services, and opening new locations.'* Their em- 
phasis on competitive pricing also appeals to the value-ori- 
ented customer of the 1990s. 

The catalog showroom segment of this industry, on the 
other hand, has been shrinking over the period of this study. 
While many firms that remain in the industry are successful, 
they have done so by focusing on profitable niches and offer- 
ing a wide variety of products, readily available for purchase 
off the shelves. As this segment of the miscellaneous general 
merchandise stores industry continues to evolve, the remain- 
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ing stores will probably look less and less like traditional cata- 
log showrooms."4 

Demographic trends continue to favor the catalog and mail- 
order houses industry, as time-pressured consumers search for 
more convenient shopping alternatives. Recent data also sug- 
gest that, while women account for more than half of catalog 
shoppers, men are increasingly likely to make catalog pur- 
chases. The potential for growth-remains high, as catalog and 
mail-order houses accounted for just 2.6 percent of all retail 
sales in 1995,'° 

The industry does face some significant challenges. As 
more firms have entered the industry, the number of catalogs 
mailed has risen. Those firms that wish to compete success- 
fully will have to differentiate their offerings by specializing 
in specific lines of merchandise or establishing strong brand 
recognition. Coupled with the increased competition, cata- 
log and mail-order houses have been faced with rising paper 
and mailing costs. As a result, catalog firms will have to bet- 
ter target their market by focusing on consumers who are 
proven buyers, and by reducing their prospecting for new 
customers. These factors have already taken their toll on the 
industry, with many firms recently reporting depressed earn- 
ings despite sales increases. In an effort to reduce costs, merg- 
ers and subsequent consolidations are likely in the future, as 
are attempts to reduce employment. Severe employment re- 
ductions are unlikely, however, because shoppers will con- 
tinue to expect the high levels of customer service for which 
the industry is known.'° 

This industry does seem to be in an excellent position to 
exploit the advantages of new media (such as the World Wide 
Web) in selling their products, because many of the tools to 
do so—computers, phone lines, order fulfillment opera- 
tions—are in place. Some catalog and mail-order houses al- 
ready include addresses for their World Wide Web sites in 
advertisements. Although sales via the Web have been mini- 
mal to date, there are those who expect this merchandising 
technique to offer significant promise to those who recog- 
nize its potential.'” O 


Footnotes 


' The miscellaneous general merchandise stores industry is desig- 
nated by the U.S. Office of Management and Budget as sic 539 in the 
Standard Industrial Classification Manual: 1987. The catalog and mail- 
order houses industry is designated as sic 5961 in the same publication. 
Complete definitions for each of the industries are contained in the 
body of this article. 


> The Standard Industrial Classification (sic) is the statistical clas- 
sification standard underlying all establishment-based Federal eco- 
nomic statistics classified by industry. The sic is used to promote the 
comparability of establishment data describing various facets of the 
U.S. economy. The classification covers the entire field of economic 
activities and defines industries in accordance with the composition 
and structure of the economy. It is revised periodically to reflect the 
economy’s changing industrial organization. For more information 
on the sic system, see the Standard Industrial Classification Manual: 
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1987 (Office of Management and Budget, 1987). 
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index of hours. BLS productivity and related indexes are updated and 
published annually in the BLS publication, Productivity Measures for 
Selected Industries. A technical note describing the methods used to 
develop the indexes is available from the Office of Productivity and 
Technology, Division of Industry Productivity Studies. Also see BLS 
Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2490 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1997), 
ch. 11, “Industry Productivity Measures,” pp. 103-9. 


‘All average annual rates of change pertaining to these industries 
and mentioned in the text or in tables are based on the compound 
interest method of computation. 


° Industry output indexes are developed from data collected by the 
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dexes are computed from sales data reported in the Census of Retail 
Trade. Real output in a retail trade industry is calculated by deflating 
annual total sales for the industry using the appropriate Consumer 
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For a more detailed explanation, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulle- 
tin 2490 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1997), ch. 11, “Industry Produc- 
tivity Measures,” pp. 104-5. 
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The Law at Work 


Health benefits 


n University of Alaska v. Tumeo,' the 

Alaska supreme court ruled unani- 
mously that the denial of health benefits 
to domestic partners by the University’s 
employee health plan constitutes unlaw- 
ful discrimination on the basis of mari- 
tal status. Alaska’s highest court af- 
firmed a superior court decision of dis- 
crimination under Alaska’s Human 
Rights Act of 1979, despite an amend- 
ment to the statute enacted by the State 
legislature. 

The case arose from the subsidized 
health insurance plan the university pro- 
vides to employees and their dependents. 
The university defines a dependent as an 
employee’s spouse (husband or wife). In 
June 1993, Mark Tumeo requested that 
the university extend health insurance 
benefits to his domestic partner, Bruce 
Anders. With his request, Tumeo submit- 
ted an “Affidavit of Spousal Equiva- 
lency,” signed by him and Anders, affirm- 
ing the couple’s intent to remain together 
indefinitely. Later the same month, Kate 
Wattum requested health insurance cov- 
erage for her domestic partner, Beverly 
McClendon. The university denied both 
Tumeo’s and Wattum’s requests for cov- 
erage on the grounds that its health care 
plan did not allow for coverage of domes- 
tic partners, nor was there any obligation 
under the plan to provide for such cover- 
age. In accordance with established griev- 
ance procedures, Tumeo and Wattum 
filed multiple grievances contesting the 
denial of benefits. The university denied 
the grievances. 

Tumeo and Wattum appealed to the 
Alaska superior court, arguing that the 
university health benefits plan discrimi- 
nated on the basis of marital status, in 
violation of as.18.80.220(a)(1) of 
Alaska’s Constitution, commonly re- 


“The Law at Work” is prepared by Brinton E. 
Bohling of the Office of Employment and 
Unemployment Statistics, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and is largely based on information 
from secondary sources. 
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ferred to as the Alaskan Human Rights 
Act. The superior court concluded that 
“the University, by providing added 
healthcare coverage for married em- 
ployees but not for unmarried employees, 
is compensating married employees to a 
greater extent than it compensates 
unmarried employees” and that “using 
marital status as a classification for 
determining which of its employees will 
receive additional compensation in the 
form of third-party health coverage 
violates state laws prohibiting marital 
status discrimination.” The court found 
the university’s definition of “de- 
pendent” unlawful and presented the 
institution with several remedies. In 
response to the ruling, the university 
petitioned Alaska’s supreme court. In 
the interim, it accepted the “Affidavit 
of Spousal Equivalency” and agreed to 
pay health benefits to Tumeo’s and 
Wattum’s domestic partners. 

The university did not contest the su- 
perior court’s finding that it discrimi- 
nated on the basis of marital status. In- 
stead, the university argued that this 
type of discrimination was not in viola- 
tion of the Human Rights Act. More- 
over, the University claimed that the 
legislature, in enacting the law, never 
intended to forbid discrimination on the 
basis of marital status for the purpose 
of determining recipients of health ben- 
efits. The university pointed to the fact 
that over the past 20 years, discrimina- 
tion on the basis of marital status in the 
area of employer-provided health ben- 
efits has gone unchallenged. 

Alaska Statute 18.80.220 addresses 
discriminatory employment practices. 
At the time the petition was filed, it was 
unlawful “for an employer to refuse 
employment to a person, or to bar a per- 
son from employment, or to discrimi- 
nate against a person in compensation 
or in a term, condition, or privilege of 
employment because of the person’s 
race, religion, color, or national origin, 
or because of the person’s age, physi- 
cal or mental disability, sex, marital sta- 
tus, changes in marital status, preg- 


nancy, or parenthood.” The legislature 
later amended the statute to include a pro- 
vision that permits employers to provide 
“different retirement and health benefits 
to certain employees by differentiating 
between benefits provided to employ- 
ees with spouses or children and to other 
employees.” 

In the opinion delivered by Alaska 
Chief Justice Allen T. Compton, the 
court ruled that Tumeo retains “its char- 
acter as a present, live controversy,” 
and therefore, the recent amendment 
does not render the court’s review 
moot. Justice Compton addressed the 
university’s claim of contrary legisla- 
tive intent by noting that the plain-lan- 
guage interpretation of the Act clearly 
outlawed discrimination on the basis of 
marital status; hence, the university 
must demonstrate a heavy burden of 
contrary intent when arguing an inter- 
pretation at odds with the plain lan- 
guage of the Act.” In response to the 
university’s contention that discrimina- 
tion on the basis of marital status with 
respect to employer-provided health 
benefits had gone unchallenged for 20 
years, the court noted that “silence can 
be evidence of intent; however, it is dif- 
ficult to decipher what is meant when 
nothing has been said.”? The ambigu- 
ity of the legislative intent, therefore, fa- 
vors the plain-language interpretation of 
the statute, said the court. The Compton 
opinion cited a history of cases involving 
the Human Rights Act that ruled against 
limiting the scope of discrimination. In 
light of this judicial tendency, the 
Alaska Supreme Court refused to limit 
the Act’s protection, upheld the lower 
court’s decision notwithstanding the 
amendment, and remanded the case for 
further proceedings. 

Gauging the long-term legal impact 
of Tumeo is problematic; however, the 
case raised the political profile of this 
issue. Increasingly, Federal, State, and 
local governments are becoming com- 
pelled to weigh in on the issue of re- 
quiring employers to extend this type 
of coverage. 


ee 


Workplace video 
surveillance 


Justice Bruce M. Selya opened a recent 
first-circuit court opinion by proposing 
that “as employers gain access to in- 
creasingly sophisticated technology, 
new legal issues seem destined to suf- 
fuse the workplace.”* Both the U.S. 
First Circuit Court of Appeals and the 
National Labor Relations Board (NLRB) 
recently addressed issues surrounding 
video surveillance in the workplace. The 
court of appeals held that unconcealed 
video surveillance in a worker’s common 
area does not violate the worker’s right to 
privacy, while the NLRB concluded that 
hidden cameras in the workplace fall into 
the gray area of privacy and should be 
considered a mandatory subject of bar- 
gaining in labor negotiations. 

In Vega-Rodriguez v. Puerto Rico 
Telephone Co.,> the circuit court unani- 
mously ruled that Puerto Rico Tele- 
phone Company did not violate the U.S. 
Constitution’s fourth-amendment pro- 
tection against unreasonable search and 
seizure. Installing surveillance cameras 
in the company’s common workspace, 
the court held, did not infringe on the 
employees “reasonable expectation of 
privacy.”® 

The telephone company installed a 
video surveillance system at its center 
in 1990, but abandoned the project 
when employees complained. In June of 
1994, the company reinstated video sur- 
veillance by installing three cameras 
surveying the workspace and a fourth 
to track all traffic passing through the 
main entrance. The surveillance was 
exclusively visual; the cameras had no 
microphones and operated continu- 
ously. Soon after the system was in- 
stalled, the appellants and several fel- 
low employees protested. Management 
Maintained that the cameras were in- 
stalled for security reasons only, while 
the appellants argued that the system 
had no purpose other than to pry into 
employees’ behavior. When manage- 
ment did not respond to employee re- 


quests to remove the cameras, the ap- 
pellants filed suit in Puerto Rico’s Fed- 
eral district court. They contended that 
the ongoing surveillance constituted an 
unreasonable search prohibited by the 
fourth amendment and therefore vio- 
lated a constitutionally protected right 
to privacy. 

In Smith v. Maryland,’ the court ob- 
served that intrusions of personal pri- 
vacy cross the constitutional line only 
if the conduct infringes upon some “rea- 
sonable expectation of privacy.” To 
gauge whether the company’s actions 
met this criterion, the court examined 
the expectation of privacy in the affect- 
ed work area at the telephone company. 
Given that workers perform their tasks 
in an open, undifferentiated area, the 
court concluded that there was no rea- 
sonable expectation of privacy of work- 
ers from management supervision. The 
court noted that the surveillance cam- 
eras could record only what was plainly 
observable to the naked eye. 

Once the court rejected the appel- 
lants’ argument that there was some- 
thing “constitutionally sinister” about 
electronic surveillance, their claim to 
an infringement of privacy vanished. 
The court then brushed aside the appel- 
lants’ other claim asserting that com- 
pany video surveillance violated the 
first amendment’s protection of free 
speech. The court noted that the cam- 
eras did not record sound, and as long 
as there is no fourth-amendment viola- 
tion of privacy, video-only surveillance 
does not constitute a claim against the 
first amendment. 

However, in writing for the court, 
Judge Selya clearly did not close the door 
on all privacy concerns relating to video 
surveillance. The judge cautioned that 
“cases involving covert use of clandes- 
tine cameras, or cases involving elec- 
tronically assisted eavesdropping, may be 
quite another story.” Invoking the image 
of cameras installed in rest rooms, the 
appellants argued that the risk of future 
abuse justifies curtailing the telephone 
company’s use of video surveillance. But 
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Selya dismissed the claim by noting that 
People v. Dezek® already held that oper- 
ating cameras in rest-room stalls consti- 
tutes a breach of privacy. 

In its April 23, 1997, decision, the 
NLRB ruled that the installation of surveil- 
lance cameras in the workplace should be 
considered “a mandatory subject of bar- 
gaining” and ordered Colgate-Palmolive 
to negotiate with the chemical workers’ 
union. The Board’s ruling affirmed the 
decision of administrative law judge 
Richard H. Beddow, who ruled that 
hidden surveillance cameras raise 
privacy concerns and should be con- 
sidered beyond the scope of manage- 
ment’s unilateral “entrepreneurial 
control.” 

The inciting incident occurred on 
July 11, 1994. Allan Engle was perform- 
ing cleaning duties in Colgate-Pal- 
molive Building No. 2. While he was in 
one of the second-floor rest rooms, he 
looked up and observed a camera about 
6 to 8 feet away in the air vent, angled 
toward him. Engle, who testified that he 
had never seen any surveillance camera 
inside the plant prior to that day, brought 
it to the attention of three other unit 
employees, including union steward 
Luther Hall. After confirming the report, 
the union made a request to bargain over 
the installation of hidden surveillance 
cameras. 

Colgate-Palmolive argued that the 
union had waived its right to bargain, 
because it had not requested to bar- 
gain over numerous other cameras at 
the site. In support of this contention, 
the company disclosed that it had as 
many as 19 cameras (unconcealed and 
monitoring company property) in- 
stalled to guard against theft. The NLRB 
rejected this and other company 
arguments. 

Judge Beddow’s opinion cited Ford 
Motor Company v. NLRB,’ mandating 
bargaining over issues “germane to the 
working environment.”'® Beddow de- 
termined that hidden surveillance cam- 
eras are part of a class of investigatory 
tools (sometimes required by compa- 
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nies), such as physical examinations, 
drug and alcohol testing, and polygraph 
testing, all of which the Board has found 
to be mandatory subjects of bargaining. 
Furthermore, the judge held that the de- 
termination to install hidden surveillance 
cameras should not be considered a 
“managerial decision that lies at the core 
of entrepreneurial control.”'' Both the 
Board and Judge Beddow rejected Col- 
gate-Palmolive’s argument that hidden 
cameras, by virtue of being hidden, are 
not subject to bargaining, or else their 
purpose of stopping crime and miscon- 
duct becomes moot. The judge pointed 
out that a variety of other issues surround- 
ing the installation of hidden cameras 
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exist other than mere location. 
Colgate-Palmolive and Vega- 
Rodriguez etch lines that are helpful 
in identifying workplace privacy 
issues, particularly breaches of pri- 
vacy. The relevant facts in these two 
cases were concealment and place- 
ment. Also noteworthy was the fact that 
the cameras used for surveillance did not 
record sound. In Vega-Rodriguez, the 
courts ruled that unconcealed cameras in 
open areas do not violate a worker’s 
right to privacy. In Colgate-Pal- 
molive, the Board found that a hidden 
camera raises privacy concerns, es- 
pecially with regard to where it is 
located. O 
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At Issue. . . 


Warm areas continue hottest job growth 


In terms of,employment, warm weather 
cities dominated the list of fastest grow- 
ing metropolitan areas in 1996. The Las 
Vegas, NV, metropolitan statistical area 
(MSA) led all areas in growth rate, add- 
ing jobs at a robust 8.6-percent pace. 
Growth on this order has become com- 
monplace in Las Vegas. Over the past 5 
years, the area’s employment growth 
rate has averaged 8 percent and there 
are now 40 percent more jobs in the 
booming resort area than in 1991. 
There are now 21 MSA’s with more 
than 1 million jobs, up from 19 just 1 
year ago. Denver, CO, and Tampa-St. Pe- 
tersburg—Clearwater, FL, crossed that 
threshold in the past year. San Diego 
jast inissed the big list with a 1996 an- 
nual average count of 999,000 jobs. 


1995-96 
Growth ‘rate (percent) 


3 


2.5 


Among these large MSA's, Phoenix— 
Mesa, AZ, experienced the highest 
growth rate, 6.9 percent, while Atlanta, 
GA, added the greatest number of jobs, 
88,400. Phoenix has now added some 
300,000 jobs, or about 30 percent, since 
the recession year of 1991, while At- 
lanta has added nearly 400,000 jobs, or 
26 percent, over the same span. 

Table 1 summarizes the biggest gain- 
ers by MSA size class, as measured by jobs 
added and percent growth. Interestingly, 
Decatur, IL, is the only area in the table 
that is accustomed to seeing more than a 
couple inches of snow per year. But not 
every warm, sunny city fared as well. Ho- 
nolulu, HI, with the highest mean tem- 
perature of any major city in the United 
States, lost 4,400 jobs, the most of any area. 


Average employment growth rates in metropolitan areas by employment size class, 


Over 1,000,000 500,000-999,999 250,000-499,999 100,000-249,999 Under 100,000 


Employment size class 


Size matters 


There may be a perception that America’s 
biggest MSA’s are not performing as well 
in job growth as the smaller ones. For 
example, The Wall Street Journal re- 
ports that both New York and Los An- 
geles “have been slow to recover from 
deep recessions and have employment 
rates that raise the national average” by 
an estimated 0.2 percentage point. And, 
the president of New York’s Federal Re- 
serve Bank remarked recently, “By one 
key and highly visible measure—employ- 
ment—the New York City area has yet to 
recover fully from the last recession. The 
local job count is still more than one-half 
million below its 1989 peak.” 

The data from the Bureau of Labor 


Growth rate (percent) 
3 


Zo 


0.5 


“At issue” was prepared by Michael R. Daniels of the Office of Employment and Unemployment Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics, and is based on /ssues in 
Labor Statistics (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Summary 97-8). 
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Metropolitan area employment growth leaders, 1995-96 


Employment class 


Over 1,000,000 
500,000-999,999 .. 
250,000-499,999 


100,000-249,999 
Under 100,000 


Statistics Current Employment Statis- 
tics program do not, however, support 
a generalized notion of slower growth 
in larger metropolitan areas. Only 4 out 
of 21 areas with employment over 1 
million had growth rates under 1 per- 
cent last year, and none of these areas 
experienced job losses. A look at the 
mean and median growth rates by size 
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Atlanta, GA 

San Jose, CA 

West Palm Beach-Boca 
Raton, FL 

Sarasota—Bradenton, FL 

Lake Charles, LA 


class shows that, in fact, the smallest 
areas had lower growth rates. (See chart 
1.) Areas with more than a half million 
jobs averaged more than 2-percent 
growth, while areas with fewer than 
100,000 jobs averaged around 1.5-per- 
cent growth. It is true, however, that 
many of the large MSA’s record a sub- 
stantial number of their jobs, and job 


Percent 
increase 


Phoenix—Mesa, AZ 

Las Vegas, NV 

West.Palm Beach-Boca 
Raton, FL 

Sarasota-Bradenton, FL 

Decatur, IL : 


growth, in outlying counties. 

Data for this report were derived 
from the BLS Current Employment Sta- 
tistics program, which provides infor- 
mation on the employment, hours, and 
earnings of workers on nonfarm pay- 
rolls. The data are collected from pay- 
roll records by BLS in cooperation with 
State employment security agencies. 


Book Reviews 


Urban frontiersman 


Arthur J. Goldberg: New Deal Lib- 
eral. By David L. Stebenne, New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1996, 
539 pp. $45. 


Arthur Goldberg has often been referred 
to as the Davy Crocket of the New Fron- 
tier—a reference to the administration 
of President John F. Kennedy. While a 
pathfinder in the political and economic 
arenas of American life, Goldberg had 
little else in common with the Ameri- 
can hero who, according to legend, 
hunted wild bears as a boy. In fact, 
Goldberg’s closest encounter with any 
bruinesque figure would have been 
while working as a vendor during a Chi- 
cago Cubs professional baseball game. 

Like many products of an urban vil- 
lage, Goldberg, a first-generation Am- 
erican of Russian/Jewish stock, fell un- 
der the political mystique of President 
Franklin Roosevelt. Although not 
reared in a traditional trade-union fam- 
ily, the future Secretary of Labor wit- 
nessed the heavy burdens borne by 
working-class families in Chicago prior 
to and during the Great Depression. 
President Roosevelt appeared to have 
solutions to these problems and Gold- 
berg spent a lifetime defending the gos- 
pel of the New Deal. This particular 
social contract with America was pro- 
posed for a Keynesian economy in 
which tripartite sharing of political and 
economic power by labor, manage- 
ment, and the government could pro- 
vide most Americans with prosperity 
and promise for a better future. 

To Goldberg’s dismay, this corpora- 
tism never fully materialized. Although 
he fought indefatigably to maintain the 
New Deal order for the American politi- 
cal economy as Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (CIO) and Steelworkers 
union legal advisor, as Secretary of La- 
bor, as Supreme Court Justice, and as 
United Nations Ambassador, the process 
eroded concurrently with his career. 

David L. Stebenne has written a very 


good account of the life and times of 
Arthur Goldberg. It is a valuable resource, 
but will not serve as the definitive study 
of the scholar-politician and the social 
order of his period. A good portion of the 
book focuses on Goldberg’s career as a 
labor attorney. As Stebenne notes, this 
was not Goldberg’s original career plan, 
but certain personal influences led the 
young man down this path. The most im- 
portant of these was teacher Lilian 
Herstein (an executive board member of 
the Chicago AFL) and Chicago area labor 
leaders Van Bittner of the Steelworkers 
and Alex Rose of the Hatmakers. Gold- 
berg’s structured approach to problem- 
solving and his moderate temperament 
provided for more public visibility as 
chief legal advisor to both the Steelwork- 
ers union and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations (CIO). The labor movement 
then called on his organizational talents 
to arrange for the AFL-CIO merger in 1955. 

Ironically, the merger closed the win- 
dow on his trade union career and 
opened another in public service. The 
book’s author provides a very good ac- 
count of this transition. He clearly illus- 
trates how Goldberg’s negotiating in the 
dramatic 1959 steel strike and his inter- 
nal legal posturing in the passage of the 
Landrum-Griffen Act that same year 
brought him into contact with John and 
Robert Kennedy. With his role in the 
new AFL-CIO diminished, Goldberg ac- 
cepted the nomination as Kennedy’s 
Secretary of Labor. Stebenne accurately 
demonstrates how Goldberg’s personal 
agenda for the New Frontier has real 
significance presently. This is especially 
poignant in labor relations, now that 
global and technologically advanced 
economies are standards of the new in- 
dustrial relations. 

Goldberg’s short tenure as Secretary 
was eclipsed by fulfillment of a life- 
long dream: appointment to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. Stebenne’s legal back- 
ground is very helpful in analyzing 
some of the key labor cases that came 
before the Court during this period. As 
with Goldberg’s economic policies, 


some of the cases before the Court, Erie 
Resistor v. NLRB for example, have had 
great impact on current issues such as 
striker replacement and right-to-work 
controversies. 

The book also highlights the penul- 
timate sacrifice made by this public ser- 
vant in accepting the U.S. Ambassador- 
ship to the United Nations. Goldberg for- 
feited a lifetime portfolio on the Supreme 
Court, hoping to reverse the “hawkish” 
Vietnam policies of the Johnson admin- 
istration. He gambled that, following the 
retirement of friend and colleague Chief 
Justice Earl Warren, Johnson would re- 
appointment him to the Court. However, 
the President refused to make a recess ap- 
pointment, and the die was permanently 
cast when conservative Richard Nixon 
won the 1968 presidential election, thus 
ending any chances for a return. 

Thankfully, this book covers little of 
Goldberg’s disastrous and probably capri- 
cious New York gubernatorial campaign 
of 1970. Instead, it gracefully concludes 
with a brief epilogue on the man’s post- 
public service. 

Readers will be attracted by Gold- 
berg’s prescience, particularly his rec- 
ognition of the future workplace as one 
of technological displacement, global 
competition, and erosion of hard-won 
worker rights. The author has made a 
strong effort to correlate the events of 
Goldberg’s time to those of the 1990s. 
Despite the absence of any personal 
memoirs or notes, Stebenne has ex- 
haustively researched his subject. In 
fact, more than 25 percent of this 540- 
page book consists of footnotes. It will 
be of great value to other researchers as 
a result. 

This strength of accountability, how- 
ever, contributes to some weaknesses. 
This book is a refinement of the author’s 
Ph.D dissertation. Unfortunately, it often 
reads as one, in a rather pedantic and pe- 
destrian style. There is little insight into 
the personal character of the subject— 
what were Goldberg’s reactions to the as- 
sassinations of John and Robert Ken- 
nedy, of Martin Luther King? What did 
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he think of the clash at the 1968 Chi- 
cago convention? Wife Dorothy Gold- 
berg, not to mention children Robert and 
Barbara, shared most aspects of Gold- 
berg’s life, yet this theme never fully de- 
velops. Without personal papers or dia- 
ries, however, it is difficult to extrapolate 
on his personal life. Even the Department 
of Labor, in the brief statement attached 
to the Secretary’s official portrait, erro- 
neously cites his home State as New York 
instead of Illinois. The depths of Gold- 
berg’s personal feelings and passions 
await future publications. 

Nontheless, this book should be read 
by anyone involved in the industrial re- 
lations process. The erosion of the “New 
Deal” model has been fodder for count- 
less conferences, papers, seminars, and 
other forums. Here is an account of one 
of the “insiders” in the construction and 
defense of the postwar order. It details 
and interweaves the complex transac- 
tions of human nature and differences 
of opinions between allies such as 
Walter Reuther of the CIO and UAW, 
George Meany of the AFL, Philip Mur- 
ray and David McDonald of the Steel- 
workers, arid adversaries such as Roger 
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Blough and R. Conrad Cooper of U.S. 
Steel. It also touches on the role of mid- 
dle-of-the-road participants like Henry 
Kaiser of Kaiser Steel and Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell. 

One of the most interesting segments 
of this work is the construction of the 
New Deal model and its meaning for 
working Americans. Stebbene metho- 
dically illustrates how worker benefits 
(that is, pension plans, supplemental 
unemployment benefits, cost-of-living 
allowances, training, and retraining due 
to technology change) became part of the 
collective bargaining equation. Although 
not exclusive to the historic period 
studied here, the problems of current 
employee-employer industrial partici- 
pation programs can be traced to many of 
the events that atrophied the corporatist 
system sought by Goldberg and his peers. 
For example, Goldberg tried to solidify 
corporatist policy-making through a 
tripartite Labor Advisory Council, but it 
suffered from many of the same problems 
experienced by both President Truman’s 
Labor-Management Conference in the 
late 1940s and the 1994 Commission on 
Labor-Management Relations chaired by 


former Secretary of Labor John Dunlop. 
Too many influences on both sides of the 
labor-management table preferred the 
adversarial system to one of cooperation. 

There are some other minor criti- 
cisms of this book. The author often 
knowledgeably analyzes an issue but 
does not.fully identify the event. For 
example, Goldberg’s role in making 
pensions a legitimate issue of collective 
bargaining is explained fairly well, but 
the exact Inland Steel case of 1949 is 
not identified until well after the basic 
analysis. This problem, however, is a 
minor one. 

Today, many believe that the New 
Deal social order is in chaos. Labor re- 
lations appear also to be in an equally 
poor state of affairs, and we seem pres- 
ently unable to hurdle the barriers posed 
by a transition from the industrial to the 
information age. Perhaps we need an- 
other urban frontiersman to work out the 
details. 


—Henry P. Guzda 


Industrial Relations Specialist 
U.S. Department of Labor 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 42, and 46. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 were re- 
vised in the February 1997 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16— 
17 were revised in the July 1997 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 1997. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “‘Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
42 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
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index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureawin a Variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2414. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 871. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet (http://stats.bls.gov/ 
cgi-bin/dsrv?/f). Historically comparable un- 
adjusted and seasonally adjusted data from 
the establishment survey also are available 
on the Internet (http://stats.bls.gov/cgi-bin/ 
dsrv?ee). Additional information on labor 
force data for sub-States are provided in the 
BLS annual report, Geographic Profile of Em- 
ployment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cpr Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the CPI reflecting 1982-84 expenditure pat- 
terns, see The Consumer Price Index: 1987 
Revision, BLS Report 736. Additional data on 
international prices appear in monthly news 
releases. 

For a listing of available industry produc- 
tivity indexes and their components, see Pro- 
ductivity Measures for Selected Industries 
and Government Services, BLS Bulletin 
2461. 


For additional information on interna- 
tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review cat- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 

= revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECD program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts 
among occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, 


prices, and productivity are presented in 
table 2. Measures of rates of change of 
compensation and wages from the Employ- 
ment Cost Index program are provided for 
all civilian nonfarm workers (excluding 
Federal and household workers) and for all 
private nonfarm workers. Measures of 
changes in consumer prices for all urban 
consumers; producer prices by stage of 
processing; overall prices by stage of pro- 
cessing; and overall export and import 
price indexes are given. Measures of pro- 
ductivity (output per hour of all persons) 
are provided for major sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
‘who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their 
regular jobs because of illness, vacation, in- 
dustrial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 


ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables | and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the end of each calendar year, histori- 
cal seasonally adjusted data usually are re- 
vised, and projected seasonal adjustment 
factors are calculated for use during the 
January-June period. Because of the rede- 
sign of the survey, seasonally adjusted data 
back to 1994 usually are revised. In July, 
new seasonal adjustment factors, which in- 
corporate the experience through June, are 
produced for the July-December period, but 


Revisions to household data 


Data relating to 1994 and subsequent 
years are not directly comparable with 
data for 1993 and earlier years because of 
the introduction of a major redesign of the 
survey questionnaire and collection meth- 
odology. (See the February 1994 issue of 
Employment and Earnings, a monthly 
publication of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics.) Moreover, data for 1990 forward in- 
corporate 1990 census-based population 
controls, adjusted for the estimated 
undercount. Additional information on the 
population revisions appears in the March 
1996 issue of Employment and Earnings. 


no revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
606-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (SIC) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 
Employed persons are all persons 
who received pay (including holiday and 
sick pay) for any part of the payroll pe- 
riod including the 12th day of the month. 
Persons holding more than one job (about 
5 percent of all persons in the labor force) 
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are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing in- 
clude working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers mentioned 
in tables 11-16 include production workers in 
manufacturing and mining; construction 
workers in construction; and nonsupervisory 
workers in the following industries: transpor- 
tation and public utilities; wholesale and retail 
trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and 
services. These groups account for about four- 
fifths of the total employment on private nona- 
gricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of 
average weekly hours which was in excess 
of regular hours and for which overtime pre- 
miums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks”. The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1996 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 1997 data, published in the July 1997 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, seasonally adjusted 
data were revised back to 1988 to reflect up- 
dated seasonal factors and seasonal adjust- 
ment procedures. Unadjusted data from April 
1996 forward and seasonally adjusted data 
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from January 1993 forward are subject to 
revision in future benchmarks. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 1997 
data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 
intervals (also known as the 4- versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differ- 
ences between household and establishment 
data on employment appears in Gloria P. 
Green, “Comparing employment estimates 
from household and payroll surveys,” Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division of 
Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 606-6555. 


Unemployment data by State 
Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the cps. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia 
are derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates 
are revised to new population controls, 
usually with publication of January esti- 
mates, and benchmarked to annual average 
cps levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 606-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 606-6589 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-26) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, . 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sec- 
tor. On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 


employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are 
not available from the census. Instead, the 
1980 employment weights are reallocated 
within these series each quarter based on the 
current sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the ag- 
gregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, re- 
tirement and savings plans, and legally re- 
quired benefits (such as Social Security, 
workers’ compensation, and unemployment 
insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Nofes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981 = 100) of the quar- 
terly rates of change are presented in the 
March issue of the BLS quarterly, Compensa- 
tion and Working Conditions. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Divi- 
sion of Employment Cost Trends: (202) 606- 
6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 6,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of 
employees who participate in a certain ben- 
efit, or as an average benefit provision (for 
example, the average number of paid holi- 
days provided to employees per year). Se- 
lected data from the survey are presented in 
table 25. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as lunch and rest periods, holidays 
and vacations, and personal, funeral, jury 
duty, military, parental, and sick leave; 
sickness and accident, long-term disabil- 
ity, and life insurance; medical, dental, and 
vision care plans; defined benefit and de- 
fined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and un- 
paid parental leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are 
covered by a benefit, whether or not they use 
that benefit. If the benefit plan is financed 
wholly by employers and requires employees 
to complete a minimum length of service for 
eligibility, the workers are considered 
participants whether or not they have met the 
requirement. If workers are required to 
contribute towards the cost of a plan, they 
are considered participants only if they elect 
the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use 
predetermined formulas to calculate a re- 
tirement benefit, and obligate the em- 
ployer to provide those benefits. Benefits 


are generally based on salary, years of ser- 
vice, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their salary 
to an employer-sponsored plan and defer in- 
come taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as 
life insurance, medical care, and vacation 
days, and among several levels of care within 
a given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that em- 
ployed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, de- 
pending on the industry (most service indus- 
tries were excluded). The survey conducted 
in 1987 covered only State and local gov- 
ernments with 50 or more employees. The 
surveys conducted in 1988 and 1989 in- 
cluded medium and large establishments 
with 100 workers or more in private indus- 
tries. All surveys conducted over the 1979— 
89 period excluded establishments in Alaska 
and Hawaii, as well as part-time employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State 
and local governments and small estab- 
lishments are conducted in even-num- 
bered years and surveys of medium and 
large establishments are conducted in 
odd-numbered years. The small establish- 
ment survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 work- 
ers, while the State and local government 
survey includes all governments, regard- 
less of the number of workers. All three 
surveys include full- and part-time work- 
ers, and workers in all 50 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Di- 
vision of Occupational Pay and Employee 
Benefit Levels: (202) 606-6222. 


Work stoppages 


Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of time 
lost because of stoppage. 
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Data are largely from newspaper ac- 
counts and cover only establishments di- 
rectly involved in a stoppage. They do not 
measure the indirect or secondary effect of 
stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of esti- 
mated working time: Aggregate work- 
days lost as a percent of the aggregate num- 
ber of standard workdays in the period 
multiplied by total employment in the 
period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Division of 
Developments in Labor-Management 
Relations: (202) 606-6275. 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 27-37) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from 
the employment of wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, and the other consisting of all 
urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half-cen- 
tury ago for use in wage negotiations. As new 
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uses were developed for the CPI in recent 
years, the need for a broader and more rep- 
resentative index became apparent. The all- 
urban consumer index (CPL-U), introduced in 
1978, is representative of the 1982-84 buy- 
ing habits of about 80 percent of the nonin- 
stitutional population of the United States 
at that time, compared with 32 percent rep- 
resented in the CPI-w. In addition to wage 
earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U cov- 
ers professional, managerial, and technical 
workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cp! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 19,000 re- 
tail establishments and 57,000 housing units 
in 85 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 15 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 28. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-u. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the cPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 606— 
7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 


3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing; mining; and gas and 
electricity and public utilities sectors. The 
stage-of-processing structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by class of buyer and degree 
of fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 
material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the Sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing 
companies on a voluntary and confiden- 
tial basis. Prices generally are reported for 
the Tuesday of the week containing the 
13th day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of Indus- 
trial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 606— 
7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 


The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. 
Price relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the 
same items being priced from period to pe- 
riod, it is necessary to recognize when a 
product’s specifications or terms of transac- 
tion have been modified. For this reason, the 
Bureau’s questionnaire requests detailed de- 
scriptions of the physical and functional 
characteristics of the products being priced, 
as well as information on the number of units 
bought or sold, discounts, credit terms, pack- 
aging, class of buyer or seller, and so forth. 
When there are changes in either the specifi- 
cations or terms of transaction of a product, 
the dollar value of each change is deleted 
from the total price change to obtain the 
“pure” change. Once this value is deter- 
mined, a linking procedure is employed 
which allows for the continued repricing of 


the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.0.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the 
port of exportation. An attempt is made to 
collect two prices for imports. The first is the 
import price f.o.b. at the foreign port of ex- 
portation, which is consistent with the basis 
for valuation of imports in the national ac- 
counts. The second is the import price 
c.i.f.(costs, insurance, and freight) at the U.S. 
port of importation, which also includes the 
other costs associated with bringing the prod- 
uct to the U.S. border. It does not, however, 
include duty charges. For a given product, 
only one price basis series is used in the con- 
struction of an index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 606-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 38-41) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per unit of 
labor input (output per hour) or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial cor- 
porate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per hour of labor input. 
Output per unit of capital services (capi- 
tal productivity) is the quantity of goods 
and services produced per unit of capital 
services input. Multifactor productivity 
is the quantity of goods and services pro- 
duced per combined unit of labor and capi- 
tal inputs. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 


employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
output. The indexes for capital services, labor 
inputs, and combined units of labor and 
capital are based on changing weights 
which are averages of the shares in the 
current and preceding year (the Tornquist 
index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output in- 
dexes from the Federal Reserve Board are ad- 
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justed to these annual output measures by the 
BLs. Compensation data are developed from 
data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. ’ 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 38-41 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 606-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for se- 
lected industries at the three- and four- 
digit levels of the Standard Industrial 
Classification system. The industry meas- 
ures differ in methodology and data 
sources from the productivity measures 
for the major sectors because the industry 
measures are developed independently of 
the National Income and Product Ac- 
counts framework used for the major 
sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per employee hour is derived by di- 
viding an index of industry output by an index 
of aggregate hours of all employees. Output 
indexes are based on quantifiable units of 
products or services, or both, combined with 
value-share weights. Whenever possible, 
physical quantities are used as the unit of mea- 
surement for output. If quantity data are not 
available for a given industry, data on the con- 
stant-dollar value of production are used. 
The labor input series consist of the 
hours of all employees (production and non- 
production workers), the hours of all 
persons (paid employees, partners, propri- 
etors, and unpaid family workers), or the 
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number of employees, depending upon the 
industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 606-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 42-44) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 42 and 43 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemploy- 
ment, see the Notes section on Employment 
and Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 


the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 


from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 


tutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 
rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994), France (1992), 
Italy (1991, 1993), the Netherlands (1988), 
and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 Cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-1993 period 
were revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. Therefore, data for 1994 onward 
are not directly comparable with data for 
1993 and earlier years because of the rede- 
sign, and data for 1990 onward are not di- 
rectly comparable with data for 1989 and 
earlier years because of the introduction of 
the 1990 census-based population controls, 
adjusted for the undercount. See the Notes 
section on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 


impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.6 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodology 
was revised and the definition of unemploy- 
ment was changed to include only those who 
were actively looking for a job within the 30 
days preceding the survey and who were 
available for work. In addition, the lower age 
limit for the labor force was raised from 14 
to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, BLS ad- 
justed Italy’s published unemployment rate 
downward by excluding from the unem- 
ployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 43. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 census 
results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch-series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement pe- 
riod for the labor force survey was changed 
to represent all 52 weeks of the year rather 
than one week each month and a new adjust- 
ment for population totals was introduced. 
The impact was to raise the unemployment 
rate by approximately 0.5 percentage point, 
from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden 
revised its labor force survey data for 1987-— 


1992 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The im- 
pact of this change was to increase the ad- 
justed unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage 
point in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points 
in 1994, when unemployment was higher. By 
1994, the adjusted unemployment rate had 
risen from 7.8 to 9.6 percent due to the ad- 
justment to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 44 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons — that is, series that measure changes 
over time — rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures — out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series for 
Japan prior to 1970 and the Netherlands from 
1969 to 1977 are indexes of industrial pro- 
duction. The national accounts measures for 
the United Kingdom are essentially identi- 
cal to their indexes of industrial production. 
While methods of deriving national accounts 
measures differ from country to country, BLS 
has reviewed these methods and determined 


that the series are sufficiently comparable 
for measuring comparative trends in produc- 
tivity and unit labor costs. 

The 1977-94 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating 
(value added) measures prepared by the 
Bureau of Economic Analysis of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Comparable 
manufacturing output data currently are not 
available prior to 1977. The 1994-95 per- 
cent change in manufacturing output is based 
on the trend shown by the industrial produc- 
tion index published by the U.S. Federal Re- 
serve Board for the manufacturing sector. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-55.) 
The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1995. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 
10 years). The only exception is the output 
series for Norway for 1987-1994, in which 
a given year’s output is weighted with the 
preceding year’s prices. However, the 1995 
measures currently are based on 1993 prices. 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for its compara- 
tive measures. The gross product originat- 
ing series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLs publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 38 and 40 in 
this section). The quarterly measure was 
changed in February 1996 from a value- 
added basis to a “sectoral output” basis. 
Sectoral output is gross output less intrasector 
transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series 
are not available, the measures are developed 
by BLS using employment figures published 
with the national accounts, or other compre- 
hensive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
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average hours for 1994 and 1995; therefore, 
the BLs measure of labor input for Denmark 
ends in 1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) in- 
cludes all payments in cash or in-kind made 
directly to employees plus employer expen- 
ditures for legally required insurance pro- 
grams and contractual and private benefit 
plans. The measures are from the national 
accounts of each country, except those for 
Belgium, which are developed by BLS using 
statistics on employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation. For France and Swe- 
den, compensation is increased to account for 
other significant taxes on payroll or employ- 
ment. For the United Kingdom, compensa- 
tion is reduced to account for employment- 
related subsidies between 1967 and 1991. 
Self-employed workers are included in the 
all-employed-persons measures by assuming 
that their hourly compensation is equal to the 
average for wage and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products; the 
measures for Denmark include mining and 
exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966; and the measures for the Neth- 
erlands exclude petroleum refining and in- 
clude coal mining from 1969 to 1977. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the measures 
become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Table 45) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Ilinesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and Ill- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
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is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State cooperative 
program with an independent sample se- 
lected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private indus- 
tries in the State. The survey is stratified by 
Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. 
It includes acute and chronic illnesses or dis- 
ease which may be caused by inhalation, ab- 
sorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate of 
lost workdays were discontinued beginning 
with the 1993 survey. The number of days 
away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which the em- 
ployee would not have worked, such as a Fed- 
eral holiday, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 


lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: Occupational skin diseases or disor- 
ders, dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory con- 
ditions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the 
number of new work-related illness cases 
which are recognized, diagnosed, and re- 
ported during the year. Some conditions, for 
example, long-term latent illnesses caused by 
exposure to carcinogens, often are difficult 
to relate to the workplace and are not ad- 
equately recognized and reported. These 
long-term latent illnesses are believed to be 
understated in the survey’s illness measure. 
In contrast, the overwhelming majority of the 
reported new illnesses are those which are 
easier to directly relate to workplace activity 
(for example., contact dermatitis and carpal 
tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 606-6180, or 
access the BLS Internet site at: http:// 


www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm. 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


(Table 46) 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family members, 


and Federal, State, and local government 
workers are covered by the program. Institu- 
tionalized persons, such as prison inmates, are 
excluded. To be included in the fatality cen- 
sus, the decedent must have been employed 
(that is working for pay, compensation, or 
profit) at the time of the event, engaged in a 
legal work activity, or present at the site of the 
incident as a requirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to en- 
ergy, such as heat or electricity or kinetic en- 
ergy from a crash, or from the absence of such 
essentials as heat or oxygen caused by a spe- 
cific event or incident or series of events 
within a single workday or shift. Fatalities that 
occur during a person’s commute to or from 
work are excluded from the census, as well as 
work-related illnesses, which can be difficult 


to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

For more information on the Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries contact the BLS 
Office of Safety, Health, and Working Con- 
ditions at (202) 606-6175, or access the BLS 
Internet site at: http://www.bls.gov/ 
oshhome.htm 
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1. Labor market indicators 


Selected indicators 


Employment data. 


Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
1 


population (household survey) 


16 to 24 years 
25 years and over. 


16 to 24 years... 
25 years and over... 


Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: ' 


(OOPS HOGGING Otaeds is caabiaanxass. canna tomenusias Raden genus sn 4-eee ean 
Manufacturing 
Service-producing 


Average hours: 
Private sector......... 
Manufacturing 
Overtime 


Employment Cost Index 


Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)..... 
Private industry workers... 
Goods-producing® 
Service-producing* 
State and local government workers 


Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 


, Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 


2 Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
— Data not available. 
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1995 


66.6 66.8 
62.9 63.2 
5.6 5.4 
5.6 5.4 
12.5 12.6 
4.3 44 
5.6 5.4 
11.6 11.3 
44 43 
117,191 | 119,523 
97,885 | 100,076 
24,265 | 24,431 
18,524 | 18,457 
92,925 | 95,092 
34.5 34.4 
41.6 41.6 
4.4 45 


66.6 66.4 


62.8 62.8 

5.6 5.5 

5.6 5.6 

12.8 12.9 

4.3 4.2 

5.7 5.5 

12.1 11.6 

4.4 4.3 
117,414 | 117,949 
98,098 98,610 
24,260 24,293 
18,507 18,488 
93,154 93,656 

34.4 34.4 

41.4 41.4 

4.3 4.3 


118,471 


99,111 
24,336 
18,473 
94,135 


34.2 
40.9 
4.3 


119,898 
100,392 

24,447 
18,443 


120,452 
100,953 
24,509 
18,444 
95,943 


121,854 
102,262 
24,694 
18,503 
97,160 


34.6 
42.0 
4.8 


2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


Selected measures 


Compensation data’? 


Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Civilian nonfarm 
Private nonfarm... 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm 


Price data’ 


Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items..... 


Producer Price Index: 

BRE SOGIES 5c cast ara iy sa Anam a vipa Metra <b as ona 
Finished consumer goods 
Capital equipment ae 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components. ae 

SPIES MELO TIAN aes aise ecte cone txrereotecnpoavniisanase dteseer fash enyy 


Productivity data® 


Output per hour of all persons: 
Business sector...... 
Nonfarm business sector. 


Nonfinancial corporations 


’ Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data 


are not seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 


? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


data are seasonally adjusted. 
* Output per hour of all employees. 
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1995 1996 1997 
1995 1996 
is il IV ! i TT IV ! 
- - 0.8 0.5 0.9 0.7 0.8 0.5 0.8 
- = 6 4 9 9 6 6 8 
2 = 8 6 1.0 8 9 6 9 
- - 7 6 14 1.0 a 6 1.0 
2.5 3.3 5 2 1.4 6 7, 5 9 
2.3 2.8 =2 9 8 1.2 4 7 =4 
2.3 3.6 =f 6 1.0 1.6 3 6 -6 
2.2 4 -5 1.8 a = =f 1.0 4 
3.3 7 4 -6 2 1.0 4 0.6 -3 
5.5 14.7 -9 3.4 3.8 3.0 -4 77 -9.3 
ai 1.0 1.2 -6 2.3 9 2 1.3 2.9 
beth 2 7 1.5 -1.0 24 4 =f 1.3 26 
Pee et i 4 2.3 46 2.5 1.4 1.3 3.9 17 46 


3 Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 
Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The 
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3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 
Quarterly average 


Four quarters ending— 


Components 1997 | 1995 


A 1 

Average hourly'compensation: 
All persons, business sector. 
All persons, nonfarm business sector. 


Employment Cost Index—compensation: 


err 2 
Civilian nonfarm’ .... 
Private nonfarm... 


Nonunion.... one 
State and local governments... 


Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm’... 
Private nonfarm... 
UO Satie ieee: Siceees ees 
Nonunion.............08 
State and local governments 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 
? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 1997 


Mar. Apr. [ May 


202,285 | 202,388 | 202,513 | 202,674 | 202,832 
135,848 | 135,634 | 136,319 | 136,098 | 136,173 

67.2 67.0 67.3 67.2 67.1 
128,580 | 128,430 | 129,175 | 129,384 | 129,639 


Employment status 
May 


June July 


200,591 | 200,278 | 200,459 | 200,641 | 200,847 | 201,061 | 201,273 | 201,463 | 201,636 
133,943 | 133,759 | 133,709 | 134,165 | 133,898 | 134,291 | 134,636 | 134,831 | 135,022 

66.8 66.8 66.7 66.9 66.7 66.8 66.9 66.9 67.0 
126,708 | 126,428 | 126,590 | 126,889 | 126,988 | 127,248 | 127,617 | 127,644 | 127,855 


TOTAL 


Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ ............... 
Civilian labor force 132,304 

Participation rate......... 66.6 
EMMDIOVOG:. .ccepserccsasseyss. 124,900 


| 198,584 


Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®... 62.9 63.2 63.1 63.2 63.2 63.2 63.3 63.4 63.4 63.4 63.6 63.5 63.8 63.8 63.9 
Unemployed......... «| 7,404 7,236 7,331 7,119 7,276 6,910 7,043 7,019 7,187 7,167 7,268 7,205 7,144 6,714 6,534 
Unemployment rate... 5.6 5.4 &5 5.3 5.4 52 5.2 $2 5.3 5.3 5.4 5.3 5.2 4.9 4.8 


Not in the labor force........ 66,280 | 66,647 66,790 | 66,460} 66,949] 66,770] 66,637] 66,632 66,437 | 66,754] 66,194] 66,577] 66,659 


Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ ..............: 
Civilian labor force............. 
Participation rate......... 


87,811 | 88,606 | 88,530 | 88,570} 88,614] 88,650| 88,733 | 88,840 | 88,971 | 89,040} 89,446] 89,556| 89,604] 89,680] 89,776 
67,324 | 68,044 | 67,996 | 68,088 | 68,222] 68,044] 68,056 | 68,273] 68,391 | 68,369] 68,998] 68,827| 69,111] 69,147] 69,059 
76.7 76.8 76.8 76.9 77.0 76.8 76.7 76.8 76.9 76.8 77.1 76.9 7A iciet 76.9 


Employed...........ccccce 64,085 | 64,897 | 64,788 | 64,933] 65,071] 65,165] 64,978 | 65,299] 65,349] 65,367] 65,813] 65,818 | 66,066] 66,243] 66,418 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”... 73.0 73.2 73.2 73.3 73.4 73.5 73.2 73.5 73.4 73.4 73.6 73.5 73.7 73.9 74.0 
Agriculture......... 2,335 2,356 2,342 2,318 2,366 2,347 2,366 2,400 2,355 2,356 2,364 2,276 2,362 2,428 2,421 
Nonagricultural 
industries... 61,750 | 62,541 | 62,446 | 62,615] 62,705| 62,818] 62,612] 62,899] 62,994] 63,011 | 63,449] 63,542] 63,703) 63,815 | 63,997 
Unemployed 3,239 3,146 3,208 3,155 3,151 2,879 3,078 2,974 3,042 3,002 3,185 3,009 3,045 2,904 2,640 


Unemployment rate... 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force a 
Participation rate......... 


48 46 4.7 4.6 46 4.2 4.5 4.4 4.4 4.4 46 4.4 4.4 4.2 3.8 


96,262 | 97,050} 96,925} 96,999] 97,064] 97,146] 97,226 | 97,290] 97,366 | 97,457| 97,520] 97,571 | 97,638 | 97,685 | 97,767 
58,094 | 57,885 | 57,909} 58,139) 58,230] 58,349] 58,432 | 58,574] 58,728] 58,894] 58,743} 59,130] 58,974] 59,130 
59.4 59.9 59.7 59.7 59.9 59.9 60.0 60.1 60.2 60.3 60.4 60.2 60.6 60.4 60.5 


Employed:.....ccts.ccc... 54,396 | 55,311 | 55,067 | 55,196 | 55,315] 55,498 | 55,644] 55,681] 55,753] 55,871] 56,165] 55,954] 56,359] 56,392] 56,481 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio*... 56.5 57.0 56.8 56.9 57.0 SrA 57.2 57.2 673 57.3 57.6 57.3 57.7 57.7 57.8 
Agriculture......... 830 827 831 835 847 826 844 800 786 772 797 775 739 779 743 
Nonagricultural 
industries... 53,566 | 54,484 | 54,236 | 54,361] 54,468| 54,672] 54,800 | 54,881] 54,967] 55,099} 55,369] 55,179} 55,620] 55,613] 55,738 
Unemployed x 2,819 2,783 2,818 2,713 2,824 2,732 2,705 2,751 2,821 2,857 2,729 2,788 2,771 2,581 2,650 


Unemployment rate.... 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ aa 
Civilian labor force. 


49 48 49 47 49 47 46 47 48 4.9 4.6 4.7 4.7 4.4 4.5 


14,511 14,934 | 14,823] 14,890] 14,963] 15,051 15,101 15,143 | 15,126] 15,139] 15,318] 15,261 15,271 15,309 | 15,300 
7,765 7,806 7,878 7,712 7,804 7,624 7,886 7,931 7,866 7,925 7,956 8,065 8,078 7,977 7,984 


Participation rate......... 53.5 52.3 53.1 51.8 §2.2 50.7 52.2 52.4 52.0 52.3 51.9 52.8 52.9 52.1 52.2 
Employed.......... eae 6,419 6,500 6,573 6,461 6,503 6,325 6,626 6,637 6,542 6,617 6,601 6,657 6,750 6,748 6,740 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio® 44.2 43.5 44.3 43.4 43.5 42.0 43.9 43.8 43.3 43.7 43.1 43.6 44.2 44.1 444 
Agriculture. 275 261 301 255 257 245 270 250 213 298 307 240 285 290 266 

Nonagricultural 
industries... 6,144 6,239 6,272 6,206 6,246 6,080 6,356 6,387 6,329 6,319 6,294 6,417 6,465 6,458 6,474 
Unemployed, * 1,346 1,306 1,305 1,251 1,301 1,299 1,260 1,294 1,324 1,308 1,354 1,408 1,328 1,229 1,244 
Unemployment rate... 17.3 16.7 16.6 16.2 16.7 17.0 16.0 16.3 16.8 16.5 17.0 17.5 16.4 15.4 15.6 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 

population" aaa paeenrarcsites <8 166,914 | 168,317 | 168,098 | 168,222 | 168,345 | 168,489 | 168,639 | 168,788 | 168,924 | 169,044 | 169,436 | 169,492 | 169,569 | 169,675 | 169,782 
Civilian labor force............. 111,950 | 113,108 | 113,025 | 112,940 | 113,139 | 112,904 | 113,334 | 113,625 | 113,816 | 113,991 | 114,377 | 114,333 | 114,736 | 114,618 | 114,630 


Pantcipation rate. 67.1 67.2 67.2 67.1 67.2 67.0 67.2 67.3 67.4 67.4 67.5 67.5 67.7 67.6 67.5 


-| 106,490 | 107,808 | 107,576 | 107,733 | 107,862 | 107,853 | 108,217 | 108,527 | 108,570 | 108,734 | 109,151 | 109,197 | 109,630 | 109,831 | 110,052 


Employed... 
Employment-pop- 

ulation ratio®............. 63.8 64.1 64.0 34.0 34.1 64.0 64.2 64.3 64.3 64.3 64.4 64.4 64.7 64.7 64.8 
Unemployed............0... 5,459 5,300 5,449 5,207 5,277 5,051 5,117 5,098 5,246 5,257 5,226 5,136 5,106 4,786 4,578 
Unemployment rate.... 49 4.7 4.8 4.6 47 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.6 46 4.5 4.5 4.2 4.0 

Black 

Civilian noninstitutional 

population’ 23,246 | 23,604} 23,549 | 23,579 23,650 | 23,690) 23,728 | 23,762] 23,794] 23,847] 23,872) 23,895 | 23,923] 23,950 


Civilian labor force... 14,817 | 15,134] 15,138} 15,010} 15,212] 15,297] 15,184] 15,276] 15,290] 15,306} 15,372] 15,408} 15,439] 15,365] 15,434 
Participation rate.. 63.7 64.1 64.3 63.7 64.4 64.7 64.1 64.4 64.3 64.3 64.5 64.5 64.6 64.2 64.4 
Employed 13,279 | 13,542 | 13,584] 13,478 13,699 | 13,566] 13,647] 13,673 | 13,693} 13,709) 13,672] 13,784] 13,863] 13,837 


Employment-pop- 


ulation ratio”... 57.1 57.4 57.7 57.2 57.5 SS 57.5 57.5 57.3 57.7 57.9 57.8 
Unemployed. oy (2,598 1,592 1,554 1,532 1,629 1,617 1,613 1,663 1,736 1,655 1,503 1,597 
Unemployment rate...., 10.4 10.5 10.3 10.2 10.7 10.6 10.5 10.8 11.3 10.7 9.8 10.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status so0E 
1996 | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | 


Hispanic origin 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POPUlAtiOn ......-csceecccseeeeeee 19,238 20,013 | 20,067} 20,119 
Civilian labor force awed 12,697 13,795 13,640 13,662 
Participation rate......... ; 4 66.0 : : ‘ 68.9 68.0 67.9 
Employed.........2.2:cc200 11,567 12,653 | 12,538] 12,493 
Employment-pop- : 
ulation ratio*............. 60.1 63. f 62.1 
Unemployed............-.-.-.4 1,130 ¥ 1,169 
Unemployment rate... ; kK I f 8.9 4 i ; if ; h i 8.6 
' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. data for the “other races* groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. white and black population groups. 


NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 
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Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


thousands] 

Selected categories 

Characteristic 

ployed, 16 years and over..| 124,900 
MON cde Sty pchasiswesdis- 67,377 
WOMOD aukinsatsaseuns|) 87,5230 
Married men, spouse 

PO SOMA i dstees cee sstoowsnese 42,048 
Married women, spouse 

PIGEON Mes iisvvens esvansncteWasreuases 32,063 
Women who maintain 

WENTINGS: fe. tansycsevencteess ax -ceace, 7,164 


Class of worker 
riculture: 
Nage and salary workers..... 
Self-employed workers........ 
Unpaid family workers......... 
Nagricultural industries: 
Nage and salary workers..... 
Govemment..... 
Private industries... 

Private households........ 

MORON crsrrcees camer renee a 
Self-employed workers. 
Unpaid family workers........ 


ersons at work part time’ 
industries: 
Part time for economic 
FOGSONG .nheis5 caccaee tori deecns 
Slack work or business 
CONGIIONS: <<<. 5.02 2sercsens- 
Could only find part-time 


4,473 
2,471 
1,702 


17,734 
agricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
4,279 
Slack work or business 
CONGITIONS............2-20-20e0e4 
Could only find part-time 


2,346 


1,663 
Part time for noneconomic 


TGRGONG rcNccor crs scs| 17,093 


126,708 
68,207 
58,501 
42,417 
32,406 


7,363 


1,869 
1,518 
56 
114,171 
18,217 
95,954 
928 
95,025 
8,971 
122 


4,315 
2,388 
1,605 


17,770 


4,123 
2,263 
1,576 


17,150 


126,428 
68,188 
58,240 


42,395 
32,339 


7,323 


1,957 
1,472 
48 


113,940 
18,240 
95,700 

925 
94,775 
8,882 
121 


126,590 
68,251 
58,339 


42,520 


32,456 


7,364 


114,000 
18,280 
95,720 

829 
94,891 
9,027 
127 


4,325 
2,391 
1,584 


17,960 


4,161 
2,282 
1,558 


17,298 


126,889 
68,376 
58,513 
42,503 
32,634 


7,253 


114,278 
18,280 
95,998 

930 
95,068 
8,984 
128 


4,338 
2,552 
1,549 


17,877 


4,150 
2,422 
1,517 


17,250 


126,988 
68,368 
58,620 
42,588 
32,665 


7,338 


1,814 
1,525 
64 
114,539 
18,265 
96,274 
973 
95,301 
8,896 
122 


4,339 
2,437 
1,596 


18,184 


4,182 
2,310 
1,588 


17,555 


127,248 
68,304 
58,944 
42,330 
32,679 


7,420 


114,765 
18,092 
96,673 

981 
95,692 
8,811 
129 


4,302 
2,398 
1,617 


17,823 


4,130 
2,284 
1,580 


17,204 


127,617 
68,647 
58,970 
42,617 
32,537 


7,392 


17,123 


Excludes persons “with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 


1997 

Nov, Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 
127,644 | 127,855 | 128,580 | 128,430 | 129,175 | 129,384 | 129,639 
68,589 | 68,707 | 69,164] 69,232 | 69,478 | 69,627] 69,929 
59,055 | 59,148 | 59,416} 59,197] 59,697] 59,756] 59,710 
42,631 | 42,607] 42,909] 42,513] 42,509] 42,329] 42,273 
32,509 | 32,631 | 32,826 | 32,578 | 32,699] 32,473] 32,445 
7,444] 7,500} 7,501 7,556| 7,720] 7,838] 7,858 
1,878 1,988 1,932 1,905 1,989 1,941 

1,475 1,448 1,353 1,414 1,424 1,444 

66 62 15 59 70 50 

115,212 | 115,560 | 115,987 | 116,533 | 116,608 | 116,969 

18,266 | 18,385] 18,144] 17,994] 18,036 | 17,807 

96,946 | 97,176] 97,843] 98,539} 98,572] 99,162 

934 1,002 882 869 922 967 

96,012 | 96,174] 96,982 | 97,671] 97,650] 98,195 

9,109] 9,445] 9,124] 9,292] 9,159] 9,106 

149 162 136 108 130 148 

4,338 | 4,426] 4,262) 4,153] 4,402] 4,019 

2,353] 2,423) 2,378] 2,344] 2,491 2,300 

1,653 1,552 1,550 1,518 1,629 1,391 

17,868 | 18,340] 18,070] 18,120] 18,176] 18,336 

4162] 4,163] 4,098) 3,937] 4,235] 3,806 

2,214] 2310] 2,277| 2,210] 2,374] 2,159 

1,622 1,512 1,523 1,475 1,603 | 1,347 

17,313 | 17,237] 17,737 | 17,452| 17,565| 17,661 | 17,780 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Unemployment rates] 


Annual average 


Selected categories 
1995 1996 
Characteristic 
Total, all workers. 5.6 5.4 5.5 5.3 5.4 48 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.. 17.3 16.7 16.6 16.2 16.7 15.6 
Men, 20 years and over.... 4.8 4.6 47 4.6 4.6 3.8 
Women, 20 years and over 4.9 48 4.9 4.7 4.9 4.5 
White, total 4.9 4.7 4.8 4.6 4.7 4.0 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 14.5 14.2 14.2 13.9 14.4 12.7 
Men, 16 to 19 years 15.6 15.5 15.3 14.9 16.1 12.7 
Women, 16 to 19 years... 13.4 12.9 13.0 12.8 12.4 12.7 
Men, 20 years and over. 4.3 41 41 41 4.0 3.2 
Women, 20 years and over.... 4.3 41 4.4 4.0 4.1 3.7 
Black, total 10.4 10.5 10.3 10.2 10.5 10.3 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.... 35.7 33.6 29.7 31.6 33.5 33.2 
Men, 16 to 19 years 37.1 36.9 30.0 36.6 43.0 32.6 
Women, 16 to 19 years 34.3 30.3} 29.3] 269] 224 33.8 
Men, 20 years and over. oe 8.8 9.4 9.6 9.2 9.3 8.4 
Women, 20 years and ovet............../ 8.6 8.7 8.4 8.6 8.9 9.4 
Hispanic origin, total... 9.3 8.9 9.2 8.8 8.9 7.4 
Married men, spouse present............. 3.3 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.6 
Married women, spouse present. 3.9 3.6 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.2 
Women who maintain families............ 8.0 8.2 8.5 7.8 8.8 7.6 
Full-time workers 5.5 5.3 5.4 5.2 5.3 4.7 
Part-time workers 6.0 5.8 5.9 5.6 6.0 6.2 
Industry 

Nonagricultural wage and salary 
WORCGIG 255 sacs creatine avens aoonecras sevens 5.8 5:5 Siz 55 5.5 5.0 
6.2 5.1 2.2 4.9 3.0 3.0 
11.5 10.1 10.2 9.6 9.8 8.4 
Manufacturing... 4.9 48 5.0 49 47 4.2 
Durable goods. 44 4.5 4.7 4.5 4.3 3.5 
Nondurable goods... | 5.3 
Transportation and public utilities......... : : é ; - 3.6 
Wholesale and retail trade... f : " . P ¥ i i : : : i 6.1 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. 3.2 
Services............ 46 
Govemment workers........... 24 

Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of 
unemployment 


Annual average 


Less than 5 We@KS.............cccsceeeeeee 
5 to 14 weeks. 
15 weeks and over... 
15 to 26 weeks 
27 weeks and over... 


Mean duration, in weekS..............0. 
Median duration, in weeks 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


fsivaniiewege [tee 
1905 | 1606 | way | vune | Juiy [ Aus, [ spt | Oct | Now. | eo | 


NGDIOSEIR ere Pay tee dees: 2,902 


Reason for 
unemployment 


On temporary layoff... 871 
Not on temporary layoff. 2,031 
Job leavers... 801 
Reentrants.... 2,306 
New entrants... 574 
Percent of unemployed 
Job losers’... 44.1 
On temporary layoff.... 13.2 
Not on temporary layoff.. 30.9 
Job leavers. 12.2 
Reentrants.... 35.0 
New entrants... 8.7 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 
Job losers’. 2.1 
Job leavers.. 6 
Reentrants... 1.7 


New entrants... 


" Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 
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9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Civilian workers] 


Sex and age 


Total, 16 years and over... 5.4 5.3 
16 to 24 years........ 12.2 12.0 
16 to 19 years.. 17.0 17.5 
16 to 17 years.. VAT 19.7 

18 to 19 years.. 16.6 15.2 

20 to 24 years.. 9.4 8.7 
25 years and over.. oe s0 41 
25 to 54 years ese 4.2 4.2 

55 years and OVET...........000+ 3.1 3.0 
Men, 16 years and over...... 5.4 5.1 
16 to 24 years 12.9 12.0 
16 to 19 years... 18.4 17.9 

16 to 17 years... 20.4 19.6 

18 to 19 years. 17.1 15.4 

20 to 24 years... 9.8 8.6 

25 years and over. 4.0 3.9 
25 to 54 years... 44 4.0 

55 years and over..... 3.2 3.3 
Women, 16 years and over..........., 5.3 5.5 
16 to 24 years 11.4 11.9 
16 to 19 years... 15.5 16.9 

16 to 17'years.... 149| 19.7 

18 to 19 years 16.2 15.0 

20 to 24 years... 8.9 8.8 

25 years and over. 41 4.2 
25 to 54 years... 4.3 4.5 

55 years and over..... 2.9 2.6 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Apr. Mar. Apr. 
1996 | 1997 | 1997° 


Alabama 
Alaska.... 


Missouri 
Montana. 


Arizona... 4 ‘ .7|| Nebraska... 
Arkansas a : : .6]| Nevada...... 
Califomia... New Hampshire... 


New Jersey 
New Mexico.. 
New York... 
North Carolina.. 
North Dakota 


Delaware.... 
District of Columbia. 


Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island... 


esa Sas cesta asamaenr tuck ein ee db es ; ; -3}| South Carolina..... Receetaceee ava Sean 


RR RT NING 5 cnc cce npn waht ccinos cine eviews 

Massachusetts. Virginia. 
Michigan... Washington. 
Minnesota.. West Virginia... 


PMG BIS SION 3 ois ie ios eet deaeediteraccecnsnu Wisconsin. 


P = preliminary 
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11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 
Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. 
1996 1997 1997° 1996 


Alabama... 1,820.4 1,847.3 1,844.1 || Missouri. 
Alaska... 263.0 263.2 264.3 || Montana 
1,863.9 1,956.9 1,958.4 || Nebraska...... 


1,080.9 
12,684.8 


1,094.6 
13,052.6 


1,095.6 |} Nevada................ 
13,068.1 


Colorado... 
| Connecticut. 


1,885.8 
1,576.9 
377.3 
621.7 
6,127.7 


1,938.6 
1,598.6 
385.0 
619.6 
6,330.6 


1,935.0 || New Jersey...... 
1,599.9 || New Mexico. 
386.0 |} New York..... 
615.6 || North Carolina. 
6,358.9 || North Dakota. 


| GRO I reer He ovetincesies wane gen 3,501.9 3,567.7 3,571.1 
Hawaii... 528.4 528.8 528.5 
489.4 500.5 501.6 


5,655.5 
2,807.9 


5,721.7 
2,833.8 


5,734.8 
2,838.3 


1OWa. 5:35 pornos scorcaseee teas woiete aware 1,380.0 1,395.5 1,400.1 |} South Carolina... 
Kansas. 1,222.8 1,258.8 1,257.4 || South Dakota... 
Kentucky.. 1,661.0 1,701.6 1,703.6 || Tennessee... 
Louisiana. said 1,802.3 1,833.1 1,837.0 
MAG 2 cstorcoss ces narneteccne eae oe eee 539.6 546.5 546.2 
Maryland. 2,199.7 2,243.5 2,239.6 
Massachusetts. 8,017.2 3,083.3 3,091.8 |} Virginia..... 
Michigan...... 4,329.7 4,401.4 4,391.0 || Washington.. 
| Minnesota.... 2,418.6 2,474.1 2,468.3 || West Virginia 


MissiSSippl.......:.c:ccssccsisssseeenens 1,087.5 1,097.2 1,098.6 || Wisconsin... 


P = preliminary 
NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


1996 


1997 


Industry 
1995 1996 May June July Aug. | Sept. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. | Apr.? | May? 
117,191 | 119,523 | 119,263 | 119,516 | 119,691 | 119,983 | 120,019 | 120,248 | 120,450 | 120,659 | 120,909 | 121,162 | 121,344 | 121,667 | 121,805 
PRIVATE SECTOR.. 97,885 | 100,076 | 99,847 | 100,079 | 100,236 | 100,433 | 100,506 | 100,759 | 100,956 | 101,145 | 101,380 | 101,615 | 101,799 | 102,089 | 102,255 
GOODS-PRODUCING.. 24,265 | 24,431 24,432 24,453 | 24,433} 24,468 | 24,439] 24,479| 24,508) 24,540} 24,581 24,653 | 24,670] 24,663 | 24,683 
581 574 579 577 574 574 571 570 571 571 574 574 572 573 575 
Metal mining 51 54 54 54 54 54 54 54 54 54 55 54 54 54 54 
Oil and gas extraction.. 320 317 322 320 317 318 316 315 316 316 317 319 317 319 321 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
except fuels. 105 106 106 108 108 108 108 108 109 109 108 108 108 107 107 
Construction... 5,160 5,400 5,384 5,408 5,417 5,433 5,441 5,467 5,495 5,521 5,542 5,604 5,609 5,599 5,622 
General building contractors..... 1,207 1,254 1,254 1,260 1,258 1,261 1,259 1,265 1,272 1,281 1,287 1,298 1,298 1,294 1,299 
Heavy construction, except 
building..... 752 770 771 775 773 774 771 771 773 772 774 791 777 768 776 
Special trades contractors... 3,201 3,377 3,359 3,373 3,386 3,398 3,411 3,431 3,450 3,468 3,481 3,515 3,534 3,537 3,547 
Manufacturing..... 18,524 18,457 18,469 18,468 18,442 18,461 18,427 18,442 18,442 18,448 18,465 18,475 18,489 18,491 18,486 
Production workers. 12,826 12,749 12,762 12,751 12,735 12,749 12,723 12,731 12,737 12,743 12,758 12,762 12,771 12,772 12,783 
Durable goods. 10,683 10,766 10,762 10,778 10,766 10,788 10,771 10,780 10,791 10,803 10,821 10,836 10,848 10,856 10,856 
Production workers. soa 7,317 7,370 7,371 7,376 7,369 7,389 7,372 7,379 7,390 7,398 7,417 7,427 7,437 7,440 7,451 
Lumber and wood products..... 769 780 778 781 781 783 782 785 787 788 789 793 797 799 800 
Fumiture and fixtures............... 510 504 503 503 503 502 503 503 504 505 506 507 507 506 508 
Stone, clay, and glass 
540 541 541 540 540 540 541 542 541 543 543 543 542 541 540 
712 dad 711 yak) 706 712 AY 707 708 707 708 708 709 709 708 
Blast fumaces and basic 
steel Products..........e 242 240 242 241 241 241 241 236 236 236 237 236 237 236 235 
Fabricated metal products. 1,437 1,448 1,441 1,445 1,449 1,451 1,452 1,455 1,457 1,458 1,460 1,462 1,463 1,468 1,468 
Industrial machinery and 
OQUIPMEML..........c.cccsseseseeveseeed 2,067 2,112 2,112 2,113 2,113 2,114 2,108 2,115 2,115 2,119 2,126 2,132 2,136 2,143 2,145 
Computer and office 
EQUIPMEN.........-.eeeeeeeeeeed 352 363 363 364 362 364 364 364 365 366 367 370 372 375 375 
Electronic and other electrical 
EQUIPMEN.......-.ccscsseereecrenees 1,625 1,651 1,653 1,653 1,655 1,654 1,652 1,650 1,649 1,647 1,645 1,645 1,645 1,643 1,644 
Electronic components and 
accessories. ie 581 610 611 611 613 612 610 609 609 609 610 612 614 618 622 
Transportation equipment......., 1,790 1,781 1,781 1,787 1,778 1,791 1,783 1,783 1,790 1,793 1,802 1,804 1,810 1,804 1,803 
Motor vehicles and 
OQUIPMENE.......:....s0reeeesseneres 971 963 968 974 960 968 965 959 960 961 966 964 969 957 953 
Aircraft and parts............000 451 460 455 452 458 459 461 470 475 479 483 487 491 495 498 
Instruments and related 
PROGUCIS: ceasesenuheeissasanass 843 854 855 856 854 855 854 855 854 856 854 854 853 855 854 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries.... 390 387 387 387 387 386 385 385 386 387 388 388 386 388 386 
Nondurable goods.. 7,841 7,691 7,707 7,690 7,676 7,673 7,656 7,662 7,651 7,645 7,644 7,639 7,641 7,635 7,630 
Production workers... | 5,508 5,379 5,391 5,375 5,366 5,360 5,351 §,352 5,347 5,345 5,341 5,335 5,334 5,332 5,332 
Food and kindred products...... 1,692 1,693 1,698 1,689 1,684 1,685 1,682 1,684 1,688 1,689 1,695 1,694 1,698 1,699 1,693 
Tobacco products. 42 41 41 41 41 40 41 42 42 42 41 42 42 40 40 
Textile mill products.. 663 624 626 625 623 621 618 620 616 615 615 612 612 609 609 
Apparel and other textile 
PYOCHIGEB ete servers eatarrsn ances 936 864 871 866 863 857 853 849 844 840 835 831 827 822 816 
Paper and allied products 4 693 681 682 680 677 678 678 679 679 678 678 678 677 677 677 
Printing and publishing..... conn 1,546 1,538 1,538 1,538 1,537 1,537 1,536 1,539 1,535 1,534 1,534 1,534 1,535 1,540 1,544 
Chemicals and allied products 1,038 1,032 1,034 1,032 1,031 1,032 1,029 1,029 1,028 1,028 1,028 1,028 1,028 1,028 1,031 
Petroleum and coal products.. | 145 142 142 142 142 142 141 141 141 140 139 139 140 139 139 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics products............024 980 981 978 980 982 986 984 985 985 985 985 987 988 988 988 
Leather and leather products... 106 96 97 97 96 95 94 94 93 94 94 94 94 93 93 
SERVICE-PRODUCING..............+ 92,925 | 95,092] 94,831] 95,063] 95,258 | 95,515| 95,580} 95,769] 95,942] 96,119] 96,328 | 96,509| 96,674] 97,004) 97,122 
Transportation and public 
utilities. 6,132 6,261 6,246 6,270 6,296 6,299 6,290 6,293 6,303 6,288 6,351 6,376 6,405 6,426 6,433 
Transportation... 3,904 4,038 4,027 4,047 4,073 4,075 4,066 4,072 4,078 4,065 4,121 4,142 4,164 4,184 4,194 
Railroad transportation. 238 231 231 231 230 230 230 230 229 228 228 227 226 226 224 
Local and interurban 
passenger transit...............0 419 439 436 439 448 448 444 445 447 449 452 453 455 459 456 
Trucking and warehousin 1,587 1,641 1,641 1,651 1,659 1,656 1,651 1,648 1,649 1,642 1,656 1,664 1,671 1,678 1,687 
Water transportation..... 175 173 170 173 173 174 173 173 173 173 175 175 175 178 175 
Transportation by air. 1,068 1,122 1,119 1,122 1,131 1,134 1,134 1,140 1,142 1,133 1,168 1,178 1,191 1,194 1,202 
Pipelines, except natural gas.. 15 15 15 15 15 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 
Transporation services........... 401 417 415 416 417 419 420 422 424 426 428 431 432 435 436 
Communications and public 
Ea cenoyancr pe cee eee renc 2,229 2,223 2,219 2,223 2,223 2,224 2,224 2,221 2,225 2,223 2,230 2,234 2,241 2,242 2,239 
Communications.............00004 1,318 1,338 1,332 1,338 1,341 1,344 1,345 1,343 1,347 1,347 1,354 1,358 1,364 1,369 1,369 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 
services.... be 911 885 887 885 882 880 879 878 878 876 876 876 877 873 870 
Wholesale trade... = 6,378 6,483 6,475 6,469 6,481 6,497 6,513 6,538 6,549 6,559 6,570 6,593 6,611 6,623 6,630 
Retail trade...........cssseeeeseres 21,187 | 21,625] 21,547] 21,600] 21,651 21,692 | 21,718) 21,791 21,847 | 21,912 21,917 21,922 | 21,945] 22,036} 22,032 
Building materials and garden 
supplies... . 868 892 885 890 894 896 901 905 909 914 914 918 922 931 931 
General merchandise stores..... 2,681 2,726 2,720 2,726 2,731 2,737 2,739 2,756 2,761 2,769 2,757 2,752 2,783 2,800 2,791 
Department stores...........::0-1+ 2,346 2,388 2,388 2,390 2,394 2,401 her 2,416 2,418 2,425 2,420 2,416 sie | 2,446 2,458 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


Yes Fes [or [soe [Tam [st [om Tw [ ve [i Tro [ae 


3,427 3,445 3,458 3,467 3,468 3,474 3,477 3,478 


Food stores... 
Automotive dealers and 
SOIVICE StatiONS...........eeee i i 2,270 5 2,284 i 2,295 2,300 2,304 2,307 2,311 2,315 
New and used car dealers....... 4 ¥ 1,033 i 1,038 i 1,043 1,045 1,048 1,051 1,053 1,055 
Apparel and accessory stores... H i 1,099 B 1,101 ; 1,107 1,107 1,106 1,107 1,103 1,104 
Fumiture and home fumishings 
BLOTS gsssccii cos eects tneeenstecd 983 994 1,003 1,010 1,021 1,020 1,022 1,025 
Eating and drinking places........ H i i 7,499 4 7,510 i 7,516 7,530 7,551 7552 7,556 7,525 
Miscellaneous retail 
establishments..............-...+4 x i H 2,706 R 2,725 2,751 | 2,763 2,779 2,786 2,783 2,793 


Finance, insurance, and 
real estate... , ; 6,897 : 6,917 } 6,941 6,949 6,962 6,971 6,980 6,992 
Finance. 3,298 K 3,313 u 3,330 3,334 3,343 3,351 3,355 3,366 

Depository institutions 2,022 i 2,022 i 2,028 2,029 2,030 2,032 2,034 2,037 
Commercial banks. 1,464 p 1,466 : 1,472 1,473 1,475 1,478 1,479 1,482 
Savings institutions... 264 262 259 257 256 255 255 254 

Nondepository institutions....... 516 523 528 530 532 533 530 534 

Security and commodity 


brokers......... 551 557 562 564 568 §72 576 579 
Holding and other investment 
OMIGOS 2 aces eceeccteer-worseneasconnt 209 211 212 211 213 214 215 216 


Insurance............ er] ; y 2,219 H 2,217 2,219 2,220 2,221 2,218 2,219 2,217 
Insurance carriers. i A : 1,512 i 1,510 ‘ 1,508 1,507 1,507 1,505 1,503 1,500 
Insurance agents, brokers, 


and service.. 707 707 711 713 714 713 716 717 
Real estate ; ) 1,380 1,385 1,387 ; 1,392 1,395 1,398 1,402 1,406 1,409 
Services’ Sec 34,390 | 34,465 | 34,560 ; 34,717 | 34,800 | 34,884] 34,990} 35,091 | 35,176 
Agricultural services.. 625 628 631 635 639 638 647 649 648 


Hotels and other lodging places 4 : 5 1,731 1,718 1,718 i 1,726 1,731 1,738 1,743 1,746 1,746 
Personal services , ‘ 1,184 1,184 1,187 “ 1,193 1,194 1,194 1,195 1,197 1,196 
Business services.. ; ‘ 5 7,252 7,288 7,330 7,379 7,398 7,437 7,476 7,521 7,577 
Services to buildings............... 898 898 898 899 896 895 893 897 896 
Personnel supply services......| i A 2,663 2,683 2,699 F 2,711 2,706 2,721 2,743 2,758 2,787 
Help supply services.... ; 5 s 2,359 2,376 2,392 ‘ 2,398 2,391 2,406 2,427 2,432 2,457 
Computer and data 
processing serviceS..............4 ‘| i 5 1,199 1,209 1,218 j 1,236 1,246 1,256 1,268 1,278 1,291 
Auto repair services 
AN ParkiNg......... cence i i i 1,079 1,087 1,094 , 1,104 1,107 1,112 1,117 1,123 1,126 
Miscellaneous repair services... 375 375 376 376 380 380 380 379 380 
Motion pictures............ccccceceseees 524 527 526 529 528 530 530 532 529 
Amusement and recreation 
BOIVICOS 5. uncpvanccsssdesaaccersmcveans i ; i 1,466 1,472 1,474 3 1,478 1,481 1,483 1,490 1,495 1,494 


Health Services. .........0ccceeee : f S 9,466 9,478 9,493 h 9,532 9,552 9,567 9,586 9,600 9,612 
Offices and clinics of medical 
MOETONB 2 Seem dotatennts ane 4 - 2 1,679 1,682 1,687 A 1,695 1,700 1,703 1,713 1,720 1,721 
Nursing and personal care 
facilities... 1,733 1,735 1,737 i 1,742 1,745 1,747 1,750 1,751 1,753 
Hospitals... ze I i 3,809 3,812 3,813 4 3,829 3,834 3,839 3,841 3,846 3,852 
Home health care services...... 665 667 670 674 673 677 676 678 
Legal services. 931 933 936 939 940 942 943 946 
Educational services. a 7 b i 2,034 2,031 2,035 2,041 2,040 2,042 2,046 2,047 
Social services... i x y E R ‘i 2,415 g 2,422 2,425 2,426 2,432 2,438 2,445 
Child day care services........... 4 572 576 576 575 578 579 580 
Residential care. op 677 679 681 683 684 686 690 
Museums and botanical and 
zoological gardens.............-.+- 85 85 86 86 87 87 87 87 
Membership organizations........ F f i A 2,183 , H 2,189 2,190 2,191 2,192 2,192 2,193 
Engineering and management 
SONVICEG 5. ccs sacnchesie aes caster medion A H i y 2,849 % H 2,882 2,894 2,906 2,916 2,927 2,934 
Engineering and architectural 
services............ Bis'g cus sonnei 838 841 848 852 854 857 862 866 
Management and public 


relations. = 874 879 892 904 911 913 919 923 

Government. a h Y i 19,437 | 19,455] 19,550 i 19,489 | 19,494] 19,514] 19,529] 19,547] 19,545 

FOGGBI <n sccactoomayeee saeceetete tenn i 5 } 2,757 2,752 2,743 A 2,732 2,732 2,728 2,723 2,716 2,709 
Federal, except Postal 


Service... =n A H! / 1,904 1,897 1,889 , 1,879 1,874 1,870 1,862 1,861 1,856 
4,629 4,625 4,637 4,618 4,620 4,621 4,621 4,624 4,622 

1,928 1,931 1,937 A 1,922 1,925 1,927 1,928 1,931 1,929 

2,701 2,694 2,700 4 2,696 2,695 2,694 2,693 2,693 2,693 

nt Y 12,051 12,078 | 12,170 ; 12,1389 | 12,142] 12,165] 12,185] 12,207| 12,214 

Education.. ct s if 4 6,736 6,767 6,837 6,797 6,807 6,815 6,831 6,849 6,853 


Other local govemmernt........... i i é 5,315 5,311 5,333 ‘ §,342 5,335 5,350 §,354 §,358 5,361 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 
P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 
data seasonally adjusted 


1997 


Industry = y 
June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May” 
PRIVATE SECTOR.........:.ccesecesseeees 34.7] 34.3 34.7| 34.4 34.4] 348] 348] 345] 34.5 
GOODS-PRODUCING............sssccsseeeeeee 41.0 414 41.0 44.1] 41.2] 41.4] 41.4] 41.4 
MINING..........-.scecceceeeeeeene 4 44.7 45.3 45.0 44.7| 458] 459] 45.3] 46.1 
MANUFACTURING.. 41.6 41.6 41.6 418] 41.9] 42.1] 421] 42.0 
Overtime hours. 4.4 4.5 4.5 47 47 4.9 4.9 48 


42.4 

49 4.8 4.7 4.8 4.8 4.7 48 4.9 
40.9 41.1 41.0 40.9 40.9 40.8 40.9 41.0 
39.7 


Lumber and wood products.. 
Fumiture and fixtures............ 


Stone, clay, and glass products.. a 42.6 43.3 43.1 43.1 43.2 
Primary metal industries........0....0.0 44.0 44.2 44.4 446] 448] 45.0] 446 
Blast fumaces and basic steel 
WDHOGUICS 5 seca oc. ntst estes stapes neared 44.4 44.5 44.7) 446] 448] 44.7) 441 
Fabricated metal products... 42.4 42.4 42.4 42.5 42.6 43.0 42.6 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 43.4 43.1 43.2 43.4 43.5] 43.8] 43.6 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment. 41.6 41.5 41.3) 41.9) 421 42.4] 42.1 
Transportation equipment. 43.8 44.0 447] 446] 45.0) 447] 44.4 
Motor vehicles and equipment.. 44.9 44.9 456} 45.3] 45.7) 453] 45.2 
Instruments and related products. i 41.4 41.7 41.6 42.1 42.0} 41.9] 42.0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............... 39.9 39.7 39.9 40.5 40.2 40.5 40,2 
Nondurable goods.... 40.5 40.5) 405] 40.7| 405{ 406} 407] 406] 40.7] 409] 40.7] 408] 409] 409] 408 
Overtime hours..... B 4.0 41 4.1 4.4 41 41 41 41 4.2 4.3 4.2 43 4.4 4.4 4.3 
Food and kindred products 41.1 41.0} 41.0 41.0} 40.8 40.8 41.0 41.1 41.1 41.3 41.2 41.3 41.3} 41.1 41.3 
Textile mill products 40.8 40.6} 40.7] 409} 409| 409] 409) 409] 412] 41.5) 412] 409] 41.2) 41.7] 41.4 
Apparel and other textile products........ 37.0 37.0 37.1 37.5 37.1 37.4 37.3 37.3 37.3 37.4 37:2 37.2 37.5 37.5 37.1 
Paper and allied products.................... 43.1 43.3] 43.3 43.4 43.3 43.4 43.5 43.4 43.6 43.7 43.7) 43.7] 43.8 43.9} 43.8 
Printing and publishing............0..4 38.2 38.2} 382) 382) 382) 383] 383] 382) 382] 384) 383] 385] 386) 386] 384 


Chemicals and allied products. 

Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products. 

Leather and leather products 


SERVICE-PRODUCING............00.0cccecese0] 32.7 32.7 32.5 33.0 32.5 32.7 | 32.9 32.6 32.7 | 33.0 32.7 33.0 33.0 32.7 | 32.7 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES..............0.cscseeeeeeed 39.4 39.6 39.4 39.9 39.4 39.7] 39.8] 39.6 39.8 39.9 39.5 39.7 | 39.8 39.4] 39.6 
WHOLESALE TRADE ................0e0eeeeseee) 38.3 38.3 38.1 38.6 38.1 38.3) 38.4 38.2 38.3 38.5 38.2 38.6 38.6 38.4 | 38.5 
RETAIL TRADE...............sesereceseeessreeseee 28.8 28.8 28.8} 29.0] 28.7 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.9 29.0 28.8 29.1 29.1 28.9 | 28.9 


P = preliminary. 2 
NOTE: See “Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 


nmmtaverspe| Ta laa eT 
1995 | 1966 | way [ June | uly | Aug. | Sept | Ost | Nov. | Dee. | aan. 


Industry 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars).. 
Goods-producing 
Mining 
Construction.. 


Manufacturing... 
Excluding overtime... 


Service-Producing.......c...csccseeseseesenee 


Transportation and public utilities....... 
Wholesale trade... 
Retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 
SGRVICES He iranneontessvawetinessncccnsne 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
MOM APE ) Sere tacscctes creasteoncceeamrarevencccesverecsees 


— Data not available. 
P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See “Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


ani 1096 | 


PRIVATE SECTOR.........s0sssscscsseseeseees $ 11.43 | $ 11.81 $11.76 | $11.95 , $12.14 
PAINIING sy ce onus ts tokwaces Esco cersavavocescecesss x : 16.06 
CONSTRUCTION.........:c20ssercssenssessseseeees 6 : 15.69 
13.02 

13.58 

Lumber and wood products. 7 fi l x 10.60 


Fumiture and fixtures... ‘ : fi 10.34 
Stone, clay, and glass products. ; i : 13.05 
Primary metal industries...............000 { ; 15.09 
Blast fumaces and basic steel 
products i i 17.73 
Fabricated metal products... 12.75 


Industrial machinery and equipment.., i i 13,88 
Electronic and other electrical 


GORMITOII os sa csinstanseriecanennchersspvacunaes 2 F 12.42 
Transportation equipment... i j 17.40 
Motor vehicles and equipment. i ‘ s i 17.88 


Instruments and related products....... ; i Y 13.39 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. i 10.56 


Nondurable goods..............:s:sseeeeseres a ‘ 12.19 
Food and kindred products . : 11.32 
Tobacco products........ a ! ; 18.52 


Textile mill products. ; , ! : i i i ; : } 9.89 
Apparel and other textile products...... ‘ f a F : i , b F 8.19 
Paper and allied products............000++. i : 14.78 


Printing and publishing... a Hl H 12.90 
Chemicals and allied product =| ; ; iS 16.49 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 5 F 20.42 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

plastics products . F 11.45 
Leather and leather products. Y ; 8.91 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES. ..........-s.screressssenees 


WHOLESALE TRADE 
PEA THAD iio se- cco nneresoncensrsvensercsecsns 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE............:00ceeeeeseey 


SE ae Reei eee henecatsne sn en sicnecanserspnestacasceas 


? = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data’ for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Industry 


Labor Force Data 


Annual average 


May 


PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars 
Seasonally adjusted.. 
Constant (1982) dollars... 


MINING. ..0..cccccscsscscccsvcorsceseasses 
CONSTRUCTION.........cccssesesenenened 
MANUFACTURING 


Current dollars 
Constant (1982) dollars... 


Durable QOOdS.........:::0-s:secesereseees 
Lumber and wood products. 
Fumiture and fixtures.............. 
Stone, clay, and glass 

products 
Primary metal industries. 
Blast furnaces and basic 
steel Products......... cece] 
Fabricated metal products........ 
Industrial machinery and 
EQUIPMENL........sseeeeeeerenseeceere 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment 
Transportation equipment.. 
Motor vehicles and 
OQUIPMENT........... ee ceeceseeseeee 
Instruments and related 
PROWUCIS «00/2 sie seixesneceas sss 
Miscellaneous manufacturing... 


Nondurable goods............0s000« 
Food and kindred products 
Tobacco products. 
Textile mill products. 
Apparel and other textile 

products 
Paper and allied products.. 


Printing and publishing... ced 
Chemicals and allied products. 
Petroleum and coal products... 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

Plastics products..........cccee. 
Leather and leather products.... 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES.........ccccereses 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE ...........::00000 


SERVICES soos csescissicntseccssssssasanned 


- Data not available. 
P = preliminary. 


$394.34 | $406.26 | $402.00 
& -| 402.68 
255.07 | 255.51 | 252.99 


683.91 707.13 | 697.89 


587.00 | 602.94] 594.78 


514.59 | 531.65 | 528.74 
332.85 | 334.37 | 332.75 


548.66 | 565.62 | 562.65 
410.87 | 425.95 | 426.01 
388.87 | 399.91 394.13 


533.63 | 555.11 | 555.46 
643.28 | 661.67 | 653.56 


769.45 | 791.66 | 776.14 
514.31 530.85 | 527.06 


574.62 | 585.73 | 578.35 


486.30 | 505.47 | 496.90 
733.21 756.80 | 764.96 


778.57 | 769.98} 818.86 


526.19 | 547.94] 541.16 
401.00 | 412.09} 408.43 


468.99 | 484.79] 480.36 
449.22 | 459.20] 455.03 
768.64 | 773.60} 839.50 
383.93 | 393.41 | 390.57 


282.68 | 294.52] 296.16 
613.31 635.21 | 627.37 


471.01 483.23 | 476.52 
674.78 | 698.54] 689.72 
846.03 | 842.35] 806.97 


452.77 | 466.46 | 465.92 
310.46 | 326.14] 321.64 
556.72 562.13 
476.07 487.05 


221.47 227.30 


442.29 453.54 


369.04 375.77 


July 


Aug. 


$405.86 
405.08 
254.94 
696.19 


613.30 
525.67 
330.19 
556.70 
426.13 
398.11 


562.89 
657.49 


797.42 
520.42 


574.52 


497.76 
738.28 


776.43 


540.38 
402.36 


482.40 
460.13 
809.83 
389.14 


292.56 
638.93 


479.94 
693.26 
842.59 
459.00 
317.81 
573.27 
488.44 


233.14 


NOTE: See “Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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$409.25 
409.17 
256.74 
702.60 
621.24 
534.62 
335.40 
569.08 
436.36 
408.62 


568.48 
662.38 


784.52 
534.20 


582.00 


510.85 
765.50 


809.90 


548.29 
412.73 


488.76 
463.14 


810.80 
401.44 


299.34 
637.55 


490.22 
695.84 
833.22 
467.17 
335.32 
579.20 
493.44 


234.53 


453.75 


380.30 


$410.53 
414.52 
254.51 


715.16 
572.57 
541.16 
335.50 
576.13 
418.97 
407.93 


531.29 
672.84 


791.64 
536.78 


602.30 


$13.35 
778.72 


819.91 


557.95 
419.36 


494.10 
464.39 
727.55 
407.13 


299.63 
649.99 


486.11 


705.55 
905.85 


475.69 
332.89 
§70.75 
499.52 


230.72 


463.74 


390.08 


17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 
Ti nan r 5 ' i 4 4 : 8 h 
imespan and yea Jan Feb. | Mar. | Apr. July | Aug L Sept. | Oct Nov | Dec 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 
Over 1-month span: 
1994.... 57.6 61.9 67.1 64.5 57.7 63.9 62.5 62.6 60.3 
62.4 60.1 54.5 55.6 48.0 53.9 54.1 59.8 54.9 
5t:7, 64.3 60.1 54.9 62.9 60.5 56.5 59.3 62.6 
59.3 59.1 59.0 60.5 55.6 - = = = 
65.3 69.5 70.4 68.7 67.1 67.0 69.1 69.7 65.6 
65.4 62.5 58.7 §3.2 54.6 52.4 57.9 59.6 59.0 
62.6 63.6 62.6 61.2 62.1 63.1 62.6 58.8 60.4 
64.6 62.2 63.3 63.8 - = = = = 
71.1 69.8 69.8 70.9 70.1 69.8 69.7 69.4 67.4 
66.9 61.4 58.1 56.6 58.1 58.1 56.7 59.8 59.1 
62.2 63.5 63.5 63.5 62.6 61.2 65.3 63.6 64.5 
66.7 66.2 - - - - - - - 
Over 12-month span: 
1994... 70.2 71.6 71.8 71.8 72.1 71.8 71.5 72.1 69.5 
1995. 63.6 62.4 62.6 63.3 61.7 61.9 58.7 62.2 61.1 
1996... 63.5 64.7 62.4 62.9 64.7 64.2 65.0 63.1] 65.7 
Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 
Over 1-month span: 
1994... 56.1 52.9 55.0 58.6 58.3 
1995. 52.2 47.1 50.0 47.5 50.7 
1996. 52.9 44.2 50.7 49.6 52.2 
1997... = = = oe 
Over 3-month span: 
57.9 55.0 55.4 60.1 59.4 
43.9 49.3 46.4 45.3 43.9 
43.2 50.4 46.4 52.5 52.5 
58.6 58.6 55.0 58.3 55.0 
39.6 43.9 45.0 44.2 44.6 
46.8 45.3 50.4 48.2 53.2 
60.1 57.2 56.5 50.4 49.6 
38.8 36.3 37.4 38.1 39.9 
40.3 43.5 45.3 45.0 = 
- Data not available. ~~ decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See “Notes on 


plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Civilian noninstitutional population... 184,613 186,393 189,164 190,925 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 
Civilian labor force... 121,669 123,869 125,840 126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 
Labor force participation rate... 65.9 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 
Employed 114,968 117,342 118,793 117,718 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 
Employment-population ratio.. z 62.3 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 
PAQTICUITUING cersesnssraysovencisvavavees a 3,169 3,199 3,223 3,269 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 
Nonagricultural industries............ 111,800 114,142 115,570 114,499 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 

UI QDIOY OG 72 cons svesisansiscsaenaxxeowsnc? 6,701 6,528 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 
Unemployment rate... 5.5 5.3 5.6 6.8 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 

Not in the labor force 62,944 63,324 64,578 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 


62,523 
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19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 
[In thousands] 


Industry 


Total employment 105,210 
Private sector........ ee 87,824 
GOOdS-PrOdUCING.....ssccecseeccscesasesseeeeseesee 25,125 
713 
5,098 
19,314 


107,895 
90,117 
25,254 

692 
5,171 
19,391 


109,419 
91,115 
24,905 

709 
5,120 
19,076 


Construction... 
Ma@nufacturlng........cccccsssersmesssssreernsed 


80,086 
5,514 
6,030 

19,023 
6,630 

25,504 


82,642 84,514 
5,625 5,793 
6,187 6,173 

19,475 19,601 
6,668 6,709 

26,907 27,934 


S@rviCe-PrOoducing.........c.-.cscseeccesereneeere 
Transportation and public utilities....... 
Wholesale trade. vn 
FRG tall trades rivstecte ss: susesusbatevses coms hetes 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...., 
SONVICRS es Uentes tirccdemnacieeacatarengest 


17,386 
2,971 
4,076 

10,339 


17,779 
2,988 
4,182 

10,609 


18,304 
3,085 
4,305 

10,914 


NOTE: See ‘Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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ann 


108,256 
89,854 
23,745 


18,406 


84,514 


19,284 


28,336 


18,402 


11,081 


2 E —eeESEOEEEEEEEE 


20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1995 1996 


Private sector: 
Average weekly hours. 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
Average weekly eamings (in dollars)... 


34.7 34.5 34.4 
11.12 11.43 11.81 
322.02 334.24 345.35 353.98 363.61 373.64 385,86 394.34 406.26 


Mining: 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 


42.3 43.0 44.1 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 
12.80 13.26 13.68 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.61 
541.44 570.18 603.29 630.04 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.13 


Construction: 
Average weekly hours... 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earings (in dollars)... 


37.9 37.9 38.2 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 
13.08 13.54 13.77 14.00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.46 
495.73 513.17 526.01 533.40 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 602.94 


Manufacturing: 


Average weekly hours 41.1 41.0 40.8 40.7 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) eS 10.19 10.48 10.83 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.78 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........0.000 418.81 429.68 441.86 455.03 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.65 


Transportation and public utilities: 
Average WeeKIY HOUMS.......:.ssescnensecsseesonneenansend 38.8 38.9 38.9 38.7 38.9 39.6 39.9 39.4 39.6 
Average hourly eamings (in dollars) 12.26 12.60 12.97 13.22 13.45 13.62 13.86 14.13 14.44 
Average weekly earings (in dollars)... 475.69 490.14 504,53 511.61 523.21 539.35 553.01 556.72 571.82 


Wholesale trade: 


Average weekly NOUIS...........sseeeseee 38.1 38.0 38.1 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) me 9.98 10.39 10.79 oaks} 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 

Average weekly earings (in dollars)... 380.24 394.82 411.10 424.82 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 
Retail trade: 

Average weekly NOUurS...........ccccneccstseeseeeeseseeeed 29.1 28.9 28.8 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 6.31 6.53 6.75 6.94 7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 183.62 188.72 194.40 198.48 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 


Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earings (in dollars)... 


35.9 35.8 35.8 35.7 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 
9.06 9.53 9.97 10.39 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.79 
325.25 341.17 356.93 370.92 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.16 


Services: 
Average weekly hours 32.6 32.6 32.5 32.4 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 
Average hourly eamings (in dollars). 8.88 9.38 9.83 10.23 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 289.49 305.79 319.48 369.04 382.00 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1995 Percent change 
3 12 
Series ; months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. ended ended 
Mar. 1997 
ee [Ses 
Civillan workers ?<.230 1.0 Wein aera 124.8| 125.6] 1266] 127.2| 128.3 2.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar WOrKELS.........ccscseseseeeeeseeecerseseseeseessnaneeeeerseny 125.5| 126.3} 127.4] 128.0) 129.1 3.1 
Professional specialty and technical 127.0] 127.5] 128.9) 129.4) 130.6 2.4 . 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.. 125.2} 125.7| 126.7) 127.4) 128.5 3.7 4 
Administrative support, including clerical 126:5) ~ 12723] = 1284 129.0} 130.1 2.7 ‘ 
Blue-collar workers... 123.6] 124.5} 125.2} 125.8) 126.7 2.4 | 
Service occupations. 125.0} 125.8} 126.7] 127.4; 128.0 3.1 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing.... 125.3) 126.0] 126.5} 127.4] 128.3) 129.3) 130.1 a) 2:5 
Manufacturing... 126.2] 126.9] 127.3) 128.3) 129.3) 130.4) 131.3 4 2.6 
Service-producing.. 124.6} 125.5] 126.6) 127.1) 128.2} 129.1) 130.2 9 3.0 
Services 127.2| 127.8) 128.9} 129.4) 130.4) 131.2) 132.5 af 28 
Health services 129.4) 130.2} 131.1] 132.0) 132.5} 133.4) 134.1 & 2.0 
Hospitals 128.8; 129.7) 130.4] 131.4] 132.3] 132.9] 133.6 3 1.4 
Educational services 126.9] 127.4] 129.8} 130.2} 130.5) 130.8) 133.2 A 2.7 
Public administration” fees wef 125.4) 126.1] 127.4] 128.3] 129.2) 129.6] 130.7 9 2.9 
NOMMANUPACHUING joo sass rucpeansssnccesesasdacspaarievenasnendnnasvennesanee 124.4) 125.2) 126.3] 126.8) 127.9) 128.8) 129.8 9 3.0 
Private industry workers 124.5} 125.4) 126.2} 126.7) 127.9} 129.0} 129.8 8 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations 125.0} 125.7] 126.5) 127.1 128.3] 129.2] 130.2 8 2.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers 125.3} 126.2] 127.0] 127.6) 129.0} 130.0} 131.1 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations... | 126.3} 127.0] 127.8} 128.6; 129.9] 130.7] 132.0 2.9 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........, 127.7} 128.4} 129.3} 129.9) 131.6) 132.6) 133.3 2.3 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.| 124.9] 125.4) 126.2} 126.9) 128.0) 128.8) 130.9 3.9 
Sales OCCUPALIONS vec s2ccexs <-chsneneapesasases enespereeriseen macnn 120.2] 122.4) 123.2] 123.2 124.8] 126.9) 126.7 4.2 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical..| 126.5} 127.3) 128.1 129.0} 130.1 130.8] 132.0 28 
Blue-Collar WOmKONS 5. cvnncc57-2 shee te<scatesveccesstccunesnianaceescating 123.5] 124.4) 125.1) 125.6] 126.6] 127.6) 128.1 2.4 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations.. 123.4) 124.4] 125.4) 125.7) 126.5) 127.7) 128.2 2.5 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors... 124.2] 124.8] 125.1 126.2) 127.1 128.1 128.7 2.3 
Transportation and material moving occupations 121.8] 122.4] 122.9) 123.0) 123.9} 124.7) 124.9 1.8 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...) 124.1 125.3| 125.9] 126.8] 128.5) 129.3} 130.0 3.3 
SGrviCO OCCUDANONG | secemec as coteriessseeseonsncacastateaneprnaieomen 123.4] 124.0) 124.7) 125.2) 125.8) 126.5) 127.4 3.2 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations* 124.1 125.0} 125.8] 126.3) 127.5} 128.6) 129.2 2.8 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 125.3} 125.9] 126.5) 127.3) 128.2} 129.3} 130.1 2.5 
Excluding sales occupations... 124.9] 125.6] 126.1 127.0} 128.0} 129.0] 129.8 2.5 
White-collar occupations. 127.2} 127.6] 128.1 129.0] 130.0) 131.0) 132.2 roy f 
Excluding sales occupations 126.2| 126.7) 127.2] 128.2) 129.4) 130.2) 131.5 2.5 
Blue-collar occupations 124.1} 124.9] 125.5] 126.3) 127.1] 128.3} 128.9 2.4 
Construction...... 121.1] 122.0] 123.1] 123.4] 124.3) 125.3) 125.9 2.3 
Manufacturing... 126.2} 126.9} 127.3) 128.3) 129.3) 130.4) 131.3 2.6 
White-collar occupations. 127.4) 128.0) 128.7} 129.5] 130.5) 131.6) 132.8 2.6 
Excluding sales occupations a 26.1 126.6} 127.4] 128.3) 129.5} 130.5) 131.8 2.5 
Blue-collar occupations..... .| 125.3f 126.0] 126.3} 127.5] 128.4] 129.5) 130.2 2.6 
Durables..... 127.0} 127.7] 1282] 129.0) 129.7} 131.2} 131.9 2.5 
Nondurables.. 124.7} 125.4) 125.7] 127.0] 1283] 128.9} 130.0 27 
Service-producing 123.9} 124.9] 125.8) 126.2} 127.6) 128.6] 129.5 3.1 
Excluding sales occupations... 125.0! 125.8) 126.6} 127.2} 128.4) 129.2} 130.3 3.0 
White-collar occupations. 124.6) 125.6} 126.5} 127.1) 1285) 129.6] 130.6 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations. 126.4) 127.1 128.0} 128.7) 130.0) 130.9} 132.2 3.1 
Blue-collar occupations... 122.1 123.1 123.9] 124.0) 125.2) 126.0) 126.4 2.4 
Service occupations...... 123.0} 123.6] 124.2) 124.8) 125.3} 126.1 127.1 3.4 
Transportation and public utilities. .| 124.0} 124.7} 126.0} 126.6] 127.9] 128.4; 129.3 az 
Transportation....... .| 122.3} 123.0] 124.7] 125.1] 126.9] 127.7} 128.2 29 
Public utilities...... .| 126.1] 126.8} 127.5] 128.5) 128.9) 129.1] 130.4 2.4 
CEUTA GNI ch ice sas tacaneneee aus sb ede domiemne mes 126.3 126.6 127.4 128.3 128.0 127.5 129.1 utd 
Electric, gas, and sanitary Services... 125.9] 127.0] 127.7) 128.7) 130.1 131.1 132.0 3.2 
Wholesale and retail trade............ 121.7 122.8 123.8 124.2 125.5 126.4 127.5 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations... 122.4) 123.1 124.1 125.0} 125.9] 126.4] 128.0 3.6 
Wholesale trade 123.2} 1248] 126.1) 127.0} 127.5} 129.3] 129.9 42 
Excluding sales occupations. 124.4) 125.1 126.2) 127.1 127.4) 128.7} 130.0 41 
Retail trade 120.9} 121.8] 1226) 122.7) 124.5) 1248] 126.2 3.2 
Food stores 120.8 120.7 121.8 122.4 123.6 124.4 127.0 3.7 
General merchandise stores.... 120.1 120.7} 121.0] 121.7} 122.4) 123.6) 124.6 3.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1995 Percent change 
esa | 3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June ended ended 
p aee eee en ee Mar. 1997 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... u 120.2 121.8 ; ; { 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations wo 123:7|| 1246 3.1 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies} 123.5] 124.1 3.4 
Insurance.. 123.5] 124.6 3.4 
Services...... 127.5 128.2 : 3.0 
Business services.. 124.5] 125.3 a 3.4 
Health services... 129.7 130.3 Ti 2.2 
Hospitals........... 128.9) 129.7 2 1.4 
Educational services 128.8) 130.3 4 3.1 
129.3 131.3 3 2.6 
INOUE ACHING sissies eas asec cea ne seep etetteye none dai 123.7] 124.6 0 3.1 
White-collar workers 124.7| 125.6 2 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations... 126.4) 127.1 | 3.1 
Blue-collar occupations 121.5 fo 122.5 6 2.3 
Service occupations 123.0) 123.5 6 3.3 
State and local government WOrkeLS..........csceeesesenceeeeeee 126.4} 126.9 4 2.5 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 126.2 126.6 2.5 
Professional specialty and technical... 126.0} 126.3 2.6 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 126.9} 127.4 2.6 
Administrative support, including clerical. 126.3} 126.9 2.5 

Blue-collar workers 125.4] 126.3 2.8 

Workers, by industry division: 
MIMI oe vwenne sasven Sent nllgncnpanptar dec twasedpizosstshounecedsetd 126.7] 127.1 mt 20 
Services excluding schools”... 126.4) 127.7 4 1.7 
Health services... 128.4 129.8 3 1.5 
Hospitals... 128.4) 129.9 4 1.7 
Educational services. 126.5) 126.8 <i] 2.6 
Schools 126.8} 127.1 0 2.2 
Elementary and secondary... 127.1 127.4 0 2.2 
Colleges and universities 126.0} 126.1 £3 3.8 
Public administration? ..........cccsscscsssssscsesssesssessssseseseseeessen 125.4] 126.1 9 2.9 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists 
of wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 

? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) 
and State and local goverment (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


5 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


* This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


Eamings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
5 Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
ended ended 
Mar. 1997 
Civilian workers vs. ...2.:siatansciasnucl aes 3.3 
Workers, by opcupational group: 

White-collar WOrKEMS.........:c0ccssevscescssssssenscesssesssessessassseeneed 3.4 
Professional specialty and technical 2.7 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial. 3.8 
Administrative support, including clerical 3.2 

Blue-collar workers 2.8 

Service occupations. 3.5 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing... 6 3.0 
Manufacturing. 5 3.0 

Service-producing.... 1.0 3.3 
Services wi 3.1 

Health services. 8 2.4 

Hospitals 4 1.9 

Educational services... oe 2.9 

Public administration“... 9 3.2 
NOnmiarnufelcturiinggccts-encsst tn cctncscensee<duasspanensenuttonsossasbaopantund 1.0 3.3 

Private industry workers 1.0 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations 9 3.1 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations..... on 3.2 
Professional specialty and technical occupations......... 2.5 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations. 41 
Sales ccupallons: ...:.tsivassvivenenasgexienninaoheouirennxenand 4.8 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical.. 3.2 
Biuie-collar WOrkOrs i. <:tesscccunein ne pasa cuatianv ans Wee emia danaaaniy 2.9 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 28 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors........... 3.1 
Transportation and material moving occupations.......... 1.9 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 3.4 
Service occupations See deans en is esa ae 3.6 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations” saihsetdhognndiovad 3.2 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing, 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations...... 3.2 
White-collar occupations 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations.. 3.1 
Blue-collar occupations 3.2 
Construction........ 3.1 
Manufacturing..... 3.0 
White-collar occupations... 2.8 
Excluding sales occupations 26 
Blue-collar occupations. 3.1 
Durables 3.1 
Nondurables 28 
Service-producing 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations.. 3.3 
White-collar occupations.... 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations.. 3.4 
Blue-collar occupations.......... 27 
Service occupations.............. 3.7 
Transportation and public utilities 29 
Transportation 29 
Public utilities 2.8 
Communications... 29 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services yj 
Wholesale and retail trade 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations. 3.9 
Wholesale trade 42 
Excluding sales occupations 44 
Retail trade....... 3.5 
Food stores.... saat 3.6 
General Merchandise StOFeS..........c.ceceerereseeneneneneeneee 3.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


Percent change 
3 12 
months | months 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 


Excluding sales occupations Scr 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencie 2.6 
Insurance... 3.5 
Services....... 3.3 
Business services 3.5 
Health services. 2.5 


Hospitals........... : ; i 4 ; 3 , : B b 1.7 


Educational services.. 3.4 

Colleges and universities... 3.1 

Nonmanufacturing 3:5 

“ White-collar workers... 3.6 

Excluding sales occupations 3.4 

Blue-collar occupations..... 2.6 

Service occupations 3.6 

State and local government workers. 2.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers. 2.7 
Professional specialty and technical.. 2.8 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 2.8 
Administrative support, including clerical.. 2.7 

Blue-collar workers 2.4 

Workers, by industry division: 

Services. ba 
Services excluding schools’... 
Health services.... 


Hospitals........... 
Educational services.. 
SCNOOIB!, 5. nce2—csnueernetee 
Elementary and secondary. 
Colleges and universities 


Public administration* 


onmoo+-~aaan 


' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) ° This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Eamings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. * Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


Private Industry WOrKEIS.........cccssssssscsnssssessessesesesseseseres : i i 5 i ; : u i 2.0 


Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers..... ; i H i A . ; i a 2.3 


Blue-collar workers... 1.5 
Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing....... 1.6 
Service-producing 2.2 
Manufacturing 1.7 


Nonmanufacturing.... 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


{June 1989 = 100] 


1995 
Series 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. 
COMPENSATION : 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

Wiel lots recamteete tpt Agee ste eeceatereees i eCAtcer CORED RE cer PtEr epAtees ares 125.1 125.8| 126.8 127.7 128.5 
Goods-producing. 125.2] 125.9] 126.7] 127.5) 127.9 
Service-producing.. 124.8) 125.6} 126.8} 127.9] 129.0 
Manufacturing.. 126.3 126.6 127.1 128.1 128.8 
Nonmanufacturing 124.0} 125.0} 126.2) 127.1 128.0 

Nonunion. 124.3} 125.2 126.0} 126.5] 127.7 
Goods-producing.... 125.2] 125.9) 126.4] 127.2] 128.3 
Service-producing 123.8] 124.8) 125.6) 126.0} 127.3 
Manufacturing..... 4 126.1] 126.9] 127.3) 1283) 129.3 
NOMMAMUTAGHUIFING Ls cscsssav-tstevestenens.oshexsoraios cnanecteatvensnrxaaishiey 123.6 124.5 125.3) 125.7 127.0 

Workers, by region’ 
125.6 126.6] 127.4] 127.8) 128.9 
eNetonwas 123.7] 124.3) 125.2 125.6 127.0 
125.8] 126.9} 127.7) 128.3 129.5 
122.6] 123.4 123.9] 125.0} 125.9 
‘ Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas 124.5) 125.4) 126.2] 126.8) 128.0 
Other areas ea 124.8} 125.3] 126.1 126.5} 127.2 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 
119.8} 120.6) 121.5} 122.2 122.8 
Goods-producing 118.4] 119.3] 120.2 120.6) 121.3 
Service-producing.. 121.6 122.3) 123.2 124.2 124.8 
Manufacturing..... 119.8 120.5] 121.3] 122.0 122.9 
Nonmanufacturing..... 119.9] 120.6] 121.6] 122.3) 122.8 

NOMUIMOUServaiceccsanndsnpsnnceexsccenantreneaeaaatonstanweetaih a eee eras 120.8] 121.8] 122.6 123.3] 124.8 
Goods-producing 121.3 122.2 122.9 123.8) 124.9 
Service-producing.. 120.5) 121.5 122.4] 123.0 124.6 
Manufacturing 122.7} 123.8 124.3| 125.2 126.3 
NONCANUTACTUAING ccc carepcenessodneetee canwinsincsfaesceteetanasidvebbes 120.0 121.0) 121.9 122.6| 124.2 

Workers, by region’ 
121.3) 122.1 123.1 123.6 124.9 
120.0 120.8) 121.8) 122.4 124.1 
120.9 122.2 123.0) 123.6) 125.1 
119.9 120.9 121.4) 122.7) 123.3 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropole Brees ocrcencrntecr saz cuaitmcasaees veel suaan acc eeeemarenceaadias 120.6} 121.6} 122.4) 123.2) 124.6 
QUOT ATO AB  s ascn senate scr csnltetantasacce a neeerin vetedak css Sem ER ANDAR 120.5} © 121.3 122.1 122.4 123.4 


3.3 


1996 1997 Percent change 
3 12 
months | months 
June Sept. Dec. Mar. ended ended 
Mar. 1997 
129.7] 130.1] 130.8} 131.0 0.2 
129.0] 129.2} 129.8] 130.0 2 
130.3] 131.0} 131.7] 131.9 2 
129.8] 129.8] 130.6) 130.8 2 
129.2] 129.9) 130.4] 130.6 2) 
128.7| 129.7} 130.4] 131.8 11 
129.4] 130.4] 131.3] 132.0 5 
128.3] 129.2) 129.9) 131.5 1.2 
430.5) 431.7) 7132.5 133.1 ‘5: 
128.0] 128.9} 129.6) 131.1 1.2 
129.7} 130.6} 131.1] 132.2 8 
127.8] 1288] 129.7} 130.8 8 
130.7] 131.3} 132.1] 133.3 9 
127.3] 128.3} 128.9] 130.3 14 
129.1] 130.0} 130.6] 131.7 8 
128.0] 128.7} 130.2] 131.4 9 
124.2} 124.8] 125.4] 126.0 5 
122.5) 123.2] 123.6) 124.1 4 
126.2| 126.8) 127.6) 128.2 5 
123.9] 124.5} 125.2] 125.6 3 
124.3] 124.9} 125.5) 126.1 5 
125.9] 126.9) 127.7) 129.1 11 
126.1] 127.3] 128.0] 128.9 Pr) 
125.7} 126.6} 127.5) 129.1 1.3 
127.5| 128.8) 129.6) 130.3 5 
125.2] 126.1] 127.0} 128.5 1.2 
126.0] 127.0] 127.7) 1288 9 
125.1] 126.0] 127.0] 128.5 1.2 
126.2] 126.9] 127.7] 129.0 1.0 
124.8] 125.8] 126.5) 127.7 9 
125.8] 126.7] 127.4] 1287 1.0 
124.2| 125.0} 126.5] 127.7 9 


3.5 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, “Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, 1980-91 


Small 

private 
establish- 
ments? 


State and local 
governments® 


Item Medium and large private establishments’ 


Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Pee SACP ANTNO oo des vee enenctisie cn se ndesluciysenseserdanuen sas 11 
Average minutes per day a 36 
Paid rest time.................... ea 56 
Average minutes per day 29 
Paid funeral leave 63 
Average days per occurrence 3.7 
Paid holidays 74 
Average days per yeal...................:ssssssecsscseeneees i i ; i i i 4 I i 13.6 
Paid personal leave oa 39 
AV@fAGO GAYS PEP YOAL.............2.-.cacecctearcrceseoceeed i i fi ; i H i K , 2.9 
PP NN one-one a oo cenesecapannenpicdecesavedest 67 
PGE SHAG AEN serene etre sean avoaseanscocansvupnsbaxnasdees 95 
Unpaid matemity leave 51 
Unpaid sick leave 33 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans..............:es0seeeeees 93 
Participants with coverage for: 
Home health care.... 76 82 
Extended care facilities 78 79 
98 99 
87 99 
86 98 
Participants with employee contribution 
required for: 
Self coverage 35 38 
Average monthly contribution. $15.74 $25.53 
Family coverage aes 71 65 
Average motithly contribution”..........:..cccesesee ; E ; : $71.89 | $ 117.59 
Participants in life insurance plans.......................e0e4 85 88 
Participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
BUSAN sees ee Ses ehtecs en scnsssnercdanndsenspednnncitlrnsesewes 67 67 
Survivor income benefits..............csccsceessesseveeevens 6 1 1 
Retiree protection available............. cc eeeeeceeeeees 55 45 
Participants in long-term disability 
insurance plans 31 27 
Participants in sickness and accident 
PRR MI NN ohn eens seston cantvennvie scapes aasasiies 14 21 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans® 93 90 
Participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65. 92 89 
Early retirement available................. , 90 88 
Ad hoc pension increases in last 5 years............... 33 16 
Terminal eamings formula...............0:0::eceeeeeeeeeeee 100 100 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security 18 8 
Participants in defined contribution plans.................. 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
TIN IOINGs cea Neniicnersevastesss acces sos2e0sesatischorsaynonneas « 45 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans 5 


Reimbursement accounts... 


' From 1979 to 1986, data were collected in private sector establishments with a minimum age, excluding the employee. Beginning in 1984, the data refer to the average monthly 
employment varying from 50 to 250 employees, depending upon industry. In addition, employee contribution for family coverage, which includes the employee. 


coverage in service industries was limited. Beginning in 1988, data were collected in all 


® Prior to 1985, data on participation in defined benefit pension plans included a small 
Private sector establishments employing 100 workers or more in all industries. 


percentage of workers participating in money purchase pension plans. Beginning in 1985, 


? Includes Private sector establishments with fewer than 100 workers. these workers were classified as participating in defined contribution plans. 
* In 1987, coverage excluded local govemments employing fewer than 50 workers. IN 7 includes employees who participated in Payroll-based Employee Stock Ownership 
1990, coverage included all State and local governments. Plans. Beginning in 1987, these plans were no longer available. 


* Data exclude college teachers. 
5 Data for 1983 refer to the average monthly employee contribution for dependent cover- | NOTE: Dash indicates data were not collected in this year. 
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26. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Anne totaie | iy en ap erat ame Se 
[ 1995 | 1996 | van. | Feb. | mar. | apr. | May | June | July | aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan? 


Measure 


Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period 
In effect during period... 


Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands).... 
In effect during period (in thousands) | 


4.3 
16.3 
Days idle: 

Number (in thousands).........-.e0ee 
Percent of estimated working time’... 


" Agricultural and goverment employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in * ‘Total economy’ measures of strike idleness,” Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 


P = preliminary. 
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27. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


oa 1997 
Mar. | Apr. | May 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
All items 160.0 160.2 160.1 
All items (1967 = 100)... 479.3) 479.7) 479.6 
Food and beverages... 157.1 TST 157.1 
Food.... 156.6] 156.6] 156.6 
Food at home. 1572719 157.51" 157-5 
Cereals and bakery products.. 176.7} 176.9) 176.9 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs... 147.8] 147.7) 147.7 
Dairy products........... 146.1 145.7 145.4 
Fruits and vegetables. 189.3) 186.4) 186.4 
Other foods at home.. 145.5} 146.9) 147.1 
Sugar and sweets... 146.3} 147.9] 147.9 
Fats and oils 142.4 142.4 142.0 
Nonalcoholic beverages. 129.5] 131.9] 133.4 
Other prepared foods 160.3} 161.1 160.4 
Food away from home.... 156.0] 156.2] 156.3 
Alcoholic beverages.........- 162.1 162.3} 162.8 
Housing... 155.9} 155.8) 155.9 
Shelter.. 175.2 175.3 175.3 
Renters’ costs (12/82 = 100)... 186.8] 186.3) 185.3 
Rent, residential...... 165.1 165.5 165.9 
Other renters’ costs. 231.7} 228.0) 222.9 
Homeowners’ costs (12/82 = 100). 179.8 180.2 180.6 
Owners’ equivalent rent (12/82 = 100)... 180.1 180.5} 180.9 
Household insurance 163.3 163.8} 164.5 
Maintenance and repairs.. 142.4] 142.5) 143.2 
Maintenance and repair services. 148.4) 148.9) 149.9 
Maintenance and repair commodities 134.3} 133.6} 134.1 
Fuel and other utilities 129.9] 128.9] 129.0 
497.2), 145.3), 115.3 
Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas 105.5} 102.1 100.4 
Gas (piped) and electricity..... 123.4] 121.7] 121.9 
Other utilities and public services. 160.5} 160.8} 161.1 
Household fumishings and operations... 125.4) 125.5) 125.8 
Housefumishings 111.1 111.1 111.5 
Housekeeping supplies.. 142.8} 143.3] 143.0 
Housekeeping services.. 150.6} 151.1 151.3 
Apparel and upkeep........ 134.5] 136.1] 135.3 
Apparel commodities... 131.0} 132.7) 131.8 
Men's and boys’ apparel... 129.2| 131.4] 132.0 
Women's and girls’ apparel... 130.1 131.9} 129.9 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel.. 129.7) 133.7] 133.8 
FOQUNGEE: ccslintiserscavtsosvccravess 127.0} 129.3} 129.1 
Other apparel commodities. 149.5} 148.1 146.0 
Apparel services 162.4] 162.6] 162.9 
Transportation.............0++ 144.9 144.8 144.4 
Private transportation.. 141.5] 141.3] 141.0 
New vehicles... 145.4 145.2 144.6 
142.9 142.6 142.1 
154.4 154.3 153.9 
106.4 106.0 105.7 
105.8 105.4 105.2 
161.5 161.9 162.2 
Other private transportation. re 177.4)) U77-Si 177.0. 
Other private transportation commodities..... i i : u ' i 4 f i 105.1 104.7] 104.7 
Other private transportation services. 194.5] 194.5} 194.2 
Public transportation......0...ccccccseseeeeeees 188.1 189.8) 188.1 
Medical care 233.4] 233.8} 234.2 
Medical care commodities. 214:7,4215:2)) 2215.6 
Medical care services. 237.7} 238.1) 238.5 
Professional services... 214.2) 214.7) 215.2 
Hospital and related services. 276.7) 277.0} 277.3 
Entertainment: 162.1 162.2 162.2 
Entertainment commodities... 144.5} 144.1] 143.9 
Entertainment services... 182.7} 183.3) 183.5 
Other goods and services. 221.4) 222.7) 223.1 
Tobacco products. 238.2| 243.2} 243.8 
Personal care....... A 151.8} 152.7) 152.6 
Toilet goods and personal care appliances... 143.6] 144.5} 144.1 
Personal Care S@IVIC@S........+c.0ese0 161.2) 162.0) 162.3 
Personal and educational expenses. 255.8} 256.0} 256.6 
School books and supplies 235.4] 235.8} 235.9 
Persona! and educational services... 257.6} 257.7} 258.3 
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27. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 


ea | 1995 | 1996 | May | 


Food and beverages.... 
Commodities less food and beverages... 
Nondurables less food and beverages.. 
Apparel COMMOGItICS .........:.ccscecesesseeeeseeeseeees 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 


Services 
Rent of shelter (12/82 = 100)... 
Household services less rent of 

shelter (12/82 = 100)........ 
Transporatation services... 
Medical care services... 
Other services 

Special indexes: 
All items less food....... 
All items less shelter... 
All items less homeowners’ costs 

(12/82 = 100) 
All items less medical care 
Commodities less food... 
Nondurables less food... 
Nondurables less food and apparel. 
Nondurables..........::scsesessssesseesseeeee eo 
Services less rent of shelter (12/82 = 100)...... 
Services less medical care... 


All items less energy.. 
All items less food and energy............ 
Commodities less food and energy. 
Energy commodities... 
Services less energy.. 


Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
1982-84 = $1.00..... 
1967 = $1.00 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 


PAINTROMG i. satssennsvaxtnyebeoconcacseauspusnstscts onfansknooas nue 
All items (1967 = 100).. 
Food and beverages... 
Food at home 
Cereals and bakery products.. 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs.... 
Dairy products.............. 
Fruits and vegetables 
Other foods at home.. 
Sugar and sweets 

Fats and oils..... 
Nonalcoholic beverages. 
Other prepared foods..... 
Food away from home.... 
Alcoholic beverages.. 


Housing.. 
Shelter... 

Renters’ costs (12/84 = 100)... 
Rent, residential 
Other renters’ costs... 

Homeowners’ costs (12/84 = 100). pa 
Owners' equivalent rent (12/84 = 100).......... 
Household insurance (12/84 = 100) 

Maintenance and repairs..... 
Maintenance and repair services. 
Maintenance and repair commodities. 

Fuel and other utilities. 


Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas... 
Gas (piped) and electricity............ 
Other utilities and public services 
Household fumishings and operations.... 
Housefurnishings 
Housekeeping supplies.. 
Housekeeping services..... 


204.4 
156.0 
156.2 
144.6 
134.5 
142.7 
123.6 
123.2 
110.8 

88.0 
118.4 
153.2 
121.8 
109.9 
137.3 
146.8 
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157.0 
467.8 
156.5 
156.1 
156.7 
176.4 
147.4 
145.8 
188.2 
145.1 
146.2 
142.2 
128.9 
160.1 
156.0 
161.5 


162.5 
169.9 
161.9 
164.7 
229.9 
163.9 
164.3 
148.1 
140.9 
150.3 
128.7 
129.6 
116.5 
105.3 
122.9 
161.2 
123.9 
109.8 
143.5 
153.3 


27. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 


by expenditure category and co 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Series 


Apparel and UpK@eD...........csceeseseseeeeeseseseeeeeseed 
Apparel commodities. 
Men's and boys' apparel... 
Women's and gins’ apparel.. 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel 


Other apparel commodities... 
Apparel services 
Transportation 
Private transportation... 
New vehicles. 
New cars.. 
Used cars.. 
Motor fuel... 
Gasoline.. 
Maintenance and repair... 
Other private transportation.. : 
Other private transportation commodities..... 
Other private transportation services.. 
Public transportation 
Medical care. 
Medical care commoditie: 
Medical care services. 
Professional services. 
Hospital and related services.. 
Entertainment 
Entertainment commodities. 
Entertainment services.... 
Other goods and services. 
Tobacco products.. 
Personal care ne 
Toilet goods and personal care appliances... 
Personal care services 
Personal and educational expenses. 
School books and supplies......... 
Personal and educational services... 
All items 
Commodities.. 
Food and beverages 
Commodities less food and beverages.. 
Nondurables less food and beverages. 
Apparel commodities 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel.. 
Durables 
Services 
Rent of shelter (12/84 = 100). 
Household services less rent of 
shelter (12/84 = 100) 
Transporatation services... 
Medical care services. 
Other services 
Special indexes: 
All items less food 
All items less shelter... 
All items less homeowners 
OBIS (CfA = MOO) sansa cesescnsanpseciscasescecssses 

All items less medical care... 
Commodities less food... 
Nondurables less food... 
Nondurables less food and apparel 


Services less rent of shelter (12/84 = 100)...... 
Services less medical care... 


All items less energy... maa 
Ail items less food and energy. 
Commodities less food and energy. 
Energy commodities... 
Services less energy.. 


Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 


mmodity or service group 


eminem 


128.7 
125.1 
127.0 
119.9 
128.5 
126.0 
144.6 
160.8 


144.6 
142.4 
146.6 
142.7 
155.9 
108.8 
108.2 
162.0 
171.9 
104.2 
189.0 
183.6 


231.1 
210.1 
235.9 
213.3 
271.9 


158.8 
142.9 
181.4 


216.7 
236.1 
151.6 
144.4 
160.8 
249.7 
236.2 
251.1 


156.3 
141.5 
156.4 
132.4 
133.7 
125.1 


140.9 
129.5 


174.2 
162.3 


132.9 
181.3 
235.9 
202.7 


156.3 
153.2 


146.8 
152.8 
133.5 
135.3 
141.8 
145.4 
165.7 
169.0 
113.0 
162.5 
164.1 
141.0 
109.4 
179.8 
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Mar. | Apr. | May 


133.8 135.5} 134.7 
130.5 132.3 131.5 
128.8) 131.1 131.7 
129.2 130.7) 129.0 
130.7 134.9} 134.9 
127.9 130.3} 130.1 
149.5 149.3) 146.8 
161.5 161.7) 161.9 


144.2) 144.2) 143.8 
141.9) 141.8) 141.5 
146.6} 146.4) 145.9 
142.5) 142.3) 141.8 
155.7| 155.7) 155.3 
106.3) 105.9} 105.7 
105.7 105.4} 105.2 
162.5] » 162.9} 163.2 
172.8] 172.8) 172.5 
104.1 103.7) 103.8 
190.2 190.3} 189.9 
185.1 186.8) 185.2 


232.8] 233.2] 233.6 
212.1 212.3} 212.9 
237.4) 237.9} 238.2 
215.4; 216.0} 216.5 
273.0| 273.4] 273.6 


159.6] 159.7) 159.7 
143.4; 143.0} 142.8 
182.8] 183.6) 183.8 


218.0} 219.8); 220.2 
237.7) 242.7} 243.4 
151.6] 152.6) 152.6 
144.3] 145.4) 145.0 
161.2} 162.1 162.4 
251.6} 251.8) 252.5 
237.1 237.4) 237.5 
253.0] 253.3} 254.0 
157.0} -157.2| 157.2 
142.0) 142.2} 142.1 
156.5} 156.5} 156.6 
133.1 133.4) 133.2 
134.8) 135.6} 135.3 
130.5} 132.3} 131.5 


139.9] 140.3} 140.2 
129.6], 129.3] 129.2 


175.2 175.3} 175.5 
163.5] 163.7) 163.9 


132.6} 132.0] 132.3 
182.3] 182.8) 182.4 
237.4) 237.9] 238.2 
204.1} 204.6} 205.0 


157.1 157.3] 157.3 
153.7 153.8} 153.8 


147.5 147.6 147.6 
153.5 153.6 153.6 
134.2 134.6) 134.4 
136.4 137.1 136.9 
141.1 141.4 141.4 
146.0] 146.4 146.2 
166.3 166.4 166.5 
169.9 170.0 170.1 
110.7} 109.6} 109.5 
163.5 163.9} 163.9 
165.5 165.9} 165.9 
142.5 143.1 142.9 
106.5 105.8 105.5 
181.0 181.3) 181.4 
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28. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area’ sched- 1996 1997 1996 1997 
ule” Apr. | May | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. Apr. | May | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
M 156.3] 156.6] 159.1] 159.6] 160.0] 160.2} 160.1] 153.6] 154.0] 156.3] 156.8] 157.0} 157.2] 157.2 
Region and area size® 

Northeast urban M 162.9] 163.0] 166.2] 166.9] 167.3] 167.1] 166.8] 160.3] 160.6] 163.5] 164.2] 164.5] 164.4] 164.1 
Size A—More than 1,200,000 M 163.6] 163.6] 166.8] 167.7] 168.1] 167.7] 167.5} 160.0] 160.2] 163.1] 163.9] 164.2] 163.9] 163.8 
Size B—500,000 to 1,200,000 M 160.6] 161.0] 164.2] 164.2] 164.8) 165.4] 164.7] 158.5] 158.9] 162:0] 161.9] 1626] 163.1] 162.3 
Size C—50,000 to 500,000. M 161.3] 160.9] 164.7] 165.3] 165.6] 165.6|- 165.2] 162.9] 162.7] 166.3] 166.8] 167.0] 167.0} 166.9 
North Central urban M 152.3) 152.7] 155.5] 155.9] 155.9] 156.1] 156.3] 149.0] 149.4) 152.1] 152.4] 152.4] 1526) 1528 
Size A—More than 1,200,000 M 152.9] 153.2] 156.0) 156.5] 156.6] 156.9] 157.0] 149.0} 149.3] 151.9] 152.3] 152.3] 152.6] 152.7 
Size B—360,000 to 1,200,000.. M 151.2] 151.6) 154.3) 154.4] 154.6] 154.8] 155.4] 147.3] 147.8] 150.5] 150.5} 150.5} 150.8] 151.5 
Size C—50,000 to 360,000.... well 1s 153.9] 154.7] 157.8] 158.3] 158.1] 158.2] 158.3] 151.3] 152.1) 155.2] 155.6] 155.3) 155.4] 155.6 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)..| M 149.0] 149.2) 152.2] 152.1] 152.1) 152.1] 152.2} 147.1] 147.3] 150.5] 150.3] 150.1] 150.0] 150.2 
South Urbaneescen se eacske se cckeuksteenehe went acel M 153.2] 153.5] 155.7] 156.1] 156.5} 156.7} 156.6] 151.8] 152.1) 154.2] 154.5] 154.8) 155.1] 155.1 
Size A—More than 1,200,000. M 152.4) 152.7] 154.9] 155.2] 155.4) 155.7] 155.5] 150.6] 151.0) 153.1] 153.2] 153.4] 153.6] 153.6 
Size B—450,000 to 1,200,000.. M 155.6] 155.9] 158.5) 158.9] 159.7] 159.8] 159.7] 151.9] 152.3) 154.7] 155.0} 155.6] 155.8) 155.7 
Size C—50,000 to 450,000.............+. | oM 153.1) 153.2) 155.0] 155.6] 155.7} 156.0] 156.1] 153.0} 153.1) 154.9] 155.5] 155.5} 155.8] 156.0 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)..| M 152.4) 152.9] 154.8] 155.5] 156.0] 156.1] 156.0} 152.9] 153.5) 155.3] 155.8] 156.1) 156.3] 156.3 
West Urban sssicctes ascii eterna aces M 157.1] 157.6] 159.6] 160.1] 160.8] 161.1] 161.1] 154.2] 154.7) 156.3] 156.8] 157.4) 157.8] 157.8 
Size A—More than 1,250,000 M 157.3] 157.6] 159.6] 160.1] 160.9} 161.2} 161.1] 152.9} 153.2) 154.7] 155.2] 155.9] 156.2) 156.1 
Size C—50,000 to 330,000 M 162.2] 162.4] 164.9] 165.4] 166.3] 166.5} 166.5} 159.1] 159.4) 161.7] 162.1] 163.1] 163.3] 163.2 

Size classes: - 
A (12/86 = 100) M 141.1] 141.3] 143.6] 144.1] 144.4] 144.5] 144.5! 140.2] 140.4] 142.5] 143.0] 143.2] 143.4] 143.3 
Bae M 156.1] 156.6] 159.2] 159.5] 160.1] 160.4] 160.4] 153.3) 153.8) 156.3} 156.5} 157.0] 157.3] 157.3 
M 156.3] 156.4] 159.1] 159.6] 159.8) 160.0] 160.0] 155.4] 155.7] 158.2] 158.7] 158.8} 159.0} 159.1 
M 153.0] 153.5] 155.9} 156.2] 156.4] 156.5} 156.4] 152.4) 152.8) 155.3] 155.4] 155.4) 155.6] 155.6 

Selected local areas 

Chicago, IL-Northwestem IN...........:c:ccccceceees M 156.4] 156.9] 160.4] 161.1] 161.0] 160.9] 161.1] 151.5} 151.9] 155.3) 155.9] 155.6] 155.3} 155.5 
Los Angeles—Long Beach, Anaheim, CA | =oM 157.7| 157.5] 159.1) 159.2] 159.8] 159.9] 159.5] 152.4] 152.3) 153.6) 153.6] 154.2] 154.3) 154.0 
New York, NY-Northeasterm NJ..........0:cccecees M 166.0] 166.4] 169.1] 170.1] 170.7] 170.2} 169.9] 162.2} 162.8] 165.1] 166.2] 166.6] 166.1} 166.0 
Philadelphia, PA-NJ.........:.csccsceeceeeseeseenees M 162.1] 161.8] 165.1] 165.8) 166.1] 166.0] 166.0] 161.3} 161.3] 164.4) 164.9] 165.3] 165.1) 165.2 
San Francisco—Oakland, CA.........:sscceseceeeees M 153.9) 155.1) 157.0] 157.9] 159.2} 159.6] 159.8] 151.9] 153.0] 154.1] 155.0] 156.2} 156.7] 156.8 
Baltimore; MD: colar. sea a eee tee oe sha 1 -| 153.9] 155.8 -| 157.1 -| 155.5 -| 152.8] 154.6 -| 155.9 -| 154.3 
BOS(OM|MA 5 o.ccterntess Ae csntetendigucsentennegsene 1 -| 161.8] 167.7 -| 168.1 -| 166.7 -| 160.8} 166.6 -| 166.8 -| 165.6 
Cleveland)|OH 120s. cedertsaraang «ee 1 -| 151.8] 153.8 -| 155.4 -| 155.6 -| 144.0] 146.2 -| 147.5 -| 147.8 
Mien, FUP eco ect oa scecte ens atree had 1 -| 152.6) 158.1 -| 158.5 -| 157.9 -| 151.0] 156.0 -| 156.2 -| 155.6 
ShiLouls!MO=IL0 Pe he ee See ees 1 -| 148.1] 151.5 -| 152.2 -| 152.4 -| 147.4] 150.6 -| 151.1 -| 151.2 
Washington, DC-MD-VA...........::ceceseereeeeeeed 1 -| 159.0] 161.6 -| 161.9 -| 162.1 -| 156.7] 158.9 -| 159.1 -| 159.7 
Dallas=Ft Worth, TX 7i.0--<tacevecus «- osereunerenosetses a 2 148.5 - -| 150.7 -| 150.6 -| 148.6 - -| 150.8 -| 150.4 - 
Detoolt aa ica i Meewesse sce ce aesas-cugtevacsseunseenensy 2 152.3 - -| 155.4 -| 156.0 -| 147.6 - -| 150.3 -| 151.0 - 
HOUSTON) DXcc te cogeacsccaite pease sass taeenaeer eee 2 143.1 - -| 144.5 -| 145.2 -| 142.3 - -| 143.6 -| 144.4 - 
RittsburghwRAl. | cose seabocktye ceeds os ee 2 152.8 - -| 156.2 -| 156.6 -| 146.5 - -| 149.6 -| 150.1 - 


" Area definitions are those established by the Office of Management and Budget in 
1983, except for Boston—Lawrence-Salem, MA-NH, Area (excludes Monroe County); 
and Milwaukee, WI, Area (includes only the Milwaukee MSA). Definitions do not 
include revisions made since 1983. Excludes farms and the military. 

? Foods, fuels, and several other items Priced every month in all areas; most other 
goods and services priced as indicated: ; 

M—E€very month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
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2 Regions are defined as the four Census regions. 

— Data not available. 

NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CP! program. Because 
each local index is a small subset of the national index, it has a smaller sample size 
and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and other measurement error 
than the national index. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are quite similar. Therefore, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI 
for use in escalator clauses. 


29. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 
[1982-84 = 100] 


1994 1995 1996 


Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 


PPBFEEMT CHAMGO. fs elvis eee esse Sbideaccuanaen ease -seeedncenee 
Food and beverages: 


Percent change. 4.0 2.9 27 2.5 2.6 2.9 
Apparel and upkeep: 
Index..... 128.7 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 
Percent change 3.7 2.5 1.4 -.2 -1.0 -.2 
Transportation: 
Index... 123.8 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 
Percent change 2.7 2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 
Medical care: 
Index........ 177.0 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 
Percent change. 8.7 7.4 5.9 4.8 4.5 3.5 
Entertainment: 
138.4 142.3 145.8 150.1 153.9 159.1 
4.5 2.8 2.5 2.9 2.5 3.4 


Other goods and services: 
WINGOX, .sesnisrnprateones 
Percent change 


Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Eamers 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
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30. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
ie ems 
roupin 


Finished goods 
Finished consumer goods 
Finished consumer fOOdS.........-.-s+:+2s+++ 
Finshed consumer goods 
excluding foods... 
Nondurable goods less food. 
Durable goods. 
Capital @QUuIPMENT.............cccsereeeecteeeeeees 


Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components.............2...0+ 
Materials and components 

for manufacturing 
Materials for food manufacturing. 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing.. 
Materials for durable manufacturing... 
Components for manufacturing... 


Materials and components 

FOF CONSRFUCTION.......: cee ceeeseerees 
Processed fuels and lubricants.. 
Containers... 
Supplies 


Crude materials for further 
processing... * Eahisvesauaemeneten 
Foodstuffs nd teedohulte 4 wauecceckccoashaeiceeeate 
Crude nonfood materials...........:.:cccseseeend 


Special groupings: 

Finished goods, excluding foods..........-.-.. 
Finished energy goods........... 5 
Finished goods less energy... o 
Finished consumer goods less energy...... 
Finished goods less food and energy........ 
Finished consumer goods less food 
and energy... 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
ENGI GMO 2, io sp ce cece cere cceemectcstaantunreeseeay ex 


Intermediate materials less foods 
ANG TEAS As dspace ewdceakestunetanntatvesniesacte tn 
Intermediate foods and feeds.... 
Intermediate energy goods..... 
Intermediate goods less energy.... 
Intermediate materials less foods 
ANI | GMGIQY scsisersecsnncesencvansmncesnencauess ostessaa 


Crude energy materials.......... 
Crude materials less energy.. Pee 
Crude nonfood materials less energy........ 
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31. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 
[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Annual average 


| 1995 | 1996 July | Aug. | Sept. 


— | Total mining industries... 
10 Metal mining 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100). 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100). 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
minerals, except fuels 


— | Total manufacturing industries. 
20 Food and kindred products. 
‘21 Tobacco manufactures.. 
22 Textile mill products 
23 Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics and similar materials 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
except fumiture 
Fumiture and fixtures. 
Paper and allied products. 


Be 


Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Chemicals and allied products. 
Petroleum refining and related products 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products, 
Leather and leather products 
Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products... 
Primary metal industries. 
Fabricated metal products, 
except machinery and transportation 
transportation equipment 


RBRLSBBN 


35 Machinery, except electrical 

36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies. 

37 Transportation, 

38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 
goods; watches and clocks... 

39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100). 


Service industries: 
42 | Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100) 
43 | U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100)... 
44 | Water transportation (12/92 = 100) 
45 | Transportation by air (12/92 = 100). mA 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100).... 


32. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
[1982 = 100] 


May 
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81.2 
87.9 
91.9 
80.9 


128.3 


127.6 
128.8 
209.5 
118.9 


123.0 


160.3 
138.0 
131.0 


168.4 
147.1 

85.5 
122.9 
137.2 
127.7 
125.1 


127.4 
118.7 
111.7 
134.0 


125.4 


128.8 


108.6 
132.3 
104.6 
125.8 

98.9 
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33. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


sITc 1996 
Industry 
Rev. 3 | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. : 
0| Food and live animals «| 124.6] 122.0] 1196] 118.7] 107.3] 105.6] 103.2 : 
01 Meat and meat preparations.. 98.4} 101.6 98.8} 100.9 98.5 98.9 98.3 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations... 153.2 145.6 140.2 136.7 109.3 104.6 101.5 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry..........). 103.7 105.7 105.3 105.6 106.8 109.0 106.2 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuelS..........sssesereee 90.1 90.3 89.3 89.7 90.8 89.5 88.7 
21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw.... cn 92.1 95.7 95.8 105.1 109.4 117.5 116.4 
22 Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits.. 129.0 127.0 160.5 132.4 131.7 113.9 115.6 


24| Cork and wood. 94.9 94.7 94.0 94.6 96.3 96.7 97.1 
25} Pulp and waste paper. a 52.0 56.7 58.4 57.4 58.1]; 58.9 58.0 
26| Textile fibers and their waste.... 93.5 91.1 85.9 84.8 86.7 85.5 82.6 


27| Crude fertilizers and crude minerals a 98.6 96.8 97.0 96.8 96.6 97.0 97.2 
28 Metalliferous ores and Metal SCLAP.........cccseeeesesseeeeseees 90.7 89.3 84.8 84.4 85.6 86.5 84.0 

3] Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............. 110.7 | 109.1 108.9 109.1 TAS AG Ae 1tS:7, 
32'|.,. \Coal, COKE, ANG DAQUEtES. ois) accalucsyencsprecuddosusssbaruetanse 102.9] 103.1 102:516 100/61) 109.5) © 101255 }-7 101.7 


33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 117.2 | 113.7} 113.5] 1146] 121.0] 128.1 126.5 


4| Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and waxes... 97.2 95.4 93.8 96.3 | 101.7 97.3 90.0 


5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. ..... 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products.... 


97.4 97.1 97.3 96.5 96.3 96.4 95.9 
101.8 | 101.8) 101.7} 101.8) 101.9] 101.7} 101.8 


55] — Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. 100.5 | 100.8} 100.7} 101.0} 101.7} 101.7} 101.5 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)......... 95.5 95.5 96.3 96.5 96.1 95.6 93.1 
58] Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100 99.1 99.9} 100.5 99.3 98.0 97.7 97.3 
59} Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. ...... vf 101.8] 102.0] 103.0} 102.9] 102.8] 103.0} 103.1 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials...... 98.5 97.9 97.2 96.8 97.1 96.7 96.6 
62] Rubber manufactures, 1.0.8. .......ceecessssesesesseeeecseeesecned 102.5] 102.8} 1027] 1024] 102.7] 1028} 102.9 
64] Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
ANd paperboard............cecereeeeenee =e 89.5 87.3 87.3 86.9 87.5 85.9 85.6 
66] Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 102.0] 101.2} 101.8} 1027] 102.2] 103.2} 104.2 
68| Nonferrous metals «| 94.8 93.4 90.3 87.6 88.7 87.2 85.2 
7| Machinery and transport equipment | 100.6 100.9} 100.6} 100.5} 100.5 100.5 | 100.5 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment. J} 103.6} 104.3} 104.1 104.2] 104.3) 104.1 104.2 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries... io, 1108-04)" F027 1 102:9 103.0} 103.1 103.1 102.8 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
ANd MACHINE PANS... ccseereeeeeeneeeeee .-| 101.9] 102.5] 102.6} 102.7} 102.7} 103.0] 103.3 
75| Computer equipment and office machines... sas 93.8 93.7 92.2 91.5 90.4 89.9 89.2 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 


reproducing apparatus and equipment.............:.:cee 100.7 | 101.1 101.0} 100.2} 100.2} 100.3} 100.4 
77| Electrical machinery and equipment... -| 99.8 99.1 98.1 97.9 97.9 97.5 97.4 
78| Road vehicles 100.9] 101.0] 100.9} 101.0} 101.0] 101.2} 101.4 


87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments and apparatus wef 101.0} 101.6] 101.5] 102.0} 101.9} 101.9] 102.2 
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34. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Food and live animals. 
Meat and meat preparations 
Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
aquatic invertebrates 
Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry. 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 


Beverages and tobacco... 
Beverages................1... 


Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.... 
Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed). 
Cork and wood 


Pulp and waste paper 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap.. 
Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e.s. .. 


Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products 
Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 
Gas, natural and manufactured 


Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. .. 
Inorganic chemicals 
Dying, tanning, and coloring materials 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 
Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations 
Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100) 
Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100) 
Chemical materials and products, n.e-s. ... 


Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials. 
FRUDDer/MANUFACtUFES, 11.0.8. .......5:-ecccsnccsoessseedorsensessieed 
Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 

and paperboard 
Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. ........ 
Nonferrous metals... 
Manufactures of metals, 1.@.5. ...........06 


Machinery and transport equipment... 
Machinery specialized for particular industries. 
General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

and machine parts 
Computer equipment and office machines... 
Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus. and equipment. 
Electrical machinery and equipment... 
Road vehicles 


Footwear 
Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
NOP Cal GOOdS, TO .S....-.sseccsaseuecasesssveacordexencnarnerese 
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103.1 
103.6 


101.8 
105.3 


107.9 


107.0 
103.5 


99.5 
82.2 
127.0 
64.3 
104.9 
117.1 


106.6 
106.9 
109.2 


96.6 
101.1 
96.8 
95.4 
98.7 
90.9 
86.0 
104.1 


96.1 
97.5 


86.1 
103.2 
91.4 
98.7 


95.3 
98.9 


98.0 
81.0 


92.7 
89.9 
100.4 


100.9 
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35. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 


Category 


ALL COMMODITIES :5025-0-c:cnypscccsasetearcagehsce-avsassace Hi 


Foods, feeds, and beverages............. 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages..... 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products 


Industrial supplies and materials...............cccccee 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials......... 


Fuels and lubricants.. te 

Nonagricultural supplies ‘and materials, | 
excluding fuel and building materials................ 

Selected ne AVIGTOMIGIG resernecvrenokeeoseretonCreeess 


Capital goods. Per ere oe eran ofc. Cobo re reme ced 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... 
Nonelectrical MACHINGTY........::-.csserrseseeesrenreeerees 


Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................ 


Consumer goods, excluding automotive..............6 
Nondurables, manufactured 
Durables, manufactured...... 


Agricultural COMMOItIES............cceeee eee eee eeeee ened 
Nonagricultural COMMOGItICS...........2-..s0eceeceeeeeeeeee 
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36. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
1996 1997 
Category + 

May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 

ALL COMMODITIES. ............cccssssnesceeee CPacreraceehes Heer 101.2 100.1 100.0 100.1 101.3 101.8 101.6 101.9 101.6 | 100.7 

Foods, feeds, and beverages............ccseeeeeeeseeee eee ed 101.1 98.4 97.2 96.4 98.2 98.4 97.9 96.8 96.7 98.5 

Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages............... 102.5 98.3 97.1 95.6 98.1 98.3 97.6 95.7 95.7 97.8 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products.....) 97.8 98.7 97.2 98.1 98.4 98.5 98.6 99.5 99.0} 100.1 100.1 100.9} 101.6 
Industrial supplies and materials.............ccceeeeee 105.0 102.5 102.6 103.4 106.5 109.0 108.8 110.1 111.0 107.7 103.5 100.5 100.9 
Fuels And 1UDCANS:......<0.c..r ee rsecsesearsseesernrnennens 117.8 411.1 113.0 115.6 123.5 131.7 131.6 135.4 138.8 128.1 114.4 106.2 106.9 
Petroleum and petroleum products... 118.0 4114.1 113.2 alee 124.4 133,2 132.1 134.7 135.5 124.5 113.8 105.8 107.1 
Paper and paper base StockS...........cceeeseeseteeeees 91.3 91.0 90.3 88.1 86.3 83.8 82.4 80.9 79.5 79.0 79.8 80.1 80.4 


Materials associated with nondurable 

supplies and materials 98.4 97.7 97.7 97.7 97.4 97.6 97.6 97.6 97.0 96.8 96.9 96.1 96.3 
Selected building materials.. 103.7 107.1 106.0 109.8 114.0 109.9 112.1 110.3 111.0 114.0 114.7 113.6 114.8 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.| 96.2 96.4 93.7 92.5 93.3 92.6 91.8 92.4 92.9 93.6 95.5 95.8 95.9 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............. 101.0 98.7 97.8 97.5 97.8 97.8 97.8 98.3 97.9 97.3 96.7 96.1 96.0 


TRADI Al GOOG. c).s- nae cvsobe\iens cacevavichiexscetenectenscancersh 97.8 97.3 97.1 96.8 97.0 96.7 96.3 96.1 94.4 93.9 93.4 92.4 91.7 
Electric and electrical generating equipment. 99.7 99.3 99.2 99.1 99.1 99.3 99.0 99.0 98.8 98.4 97.7 97.7 97.7 
Nonelectrical machinery 97.0 96.5 96.2 95.7 96.0 95.5 94.8 94.5 92.7 92.1 91.6 90.4 89.6 


Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................J 100.5 100.4 100.5 100.6 100.9 100.7 100.6 100.8 100.7 100.7 100.8 100.6 100.4 


Consumer goods, excluding automotive... 100.6 100.3 100.2 100.2 100.4 100.2 100.1 100.1 100.0 100.2 99.6 99.6 99.8 
Nondurables, manufactured... 101.0} 100.9} 100.6 100.7 100.9 100.7 100.7 100.5 100.6 100.6 | 100.5 100.8 101.4 
Durables, manufactured 100.1 100.0 99.9. 99.9 99.9 99.8 99.6 99.6 99.3 99.0 98.5 98.3 97.8 


Nonmanufactured consumer goods.............:00008 100.6 98.1 98.5 98,2 99.4 99.8 99.4 | 101.0 | 101.4 108.2 | 100.4 98.9 | 102.7 
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37. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 
[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Category 


Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100).......-.cecsrsessssesseeesee 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100).............:seeeeeeeeeeey 


Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers).............0sc:ceseeeeees 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers)... 
Ocean liner freight (inbound) 


38. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 
[1992 = 100] 


Quarterly indexes 


Item 
Business 
Output per hour of all persons 100.6 
Compensation per hour. 104.2 


Real compensation per NOur..........00.:cccssesseeereneeenned 99.0 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator... 


Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per Nour..........2....cccccseeeeceenennnees 98.9 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments... eiapis tanevenie tune iced 
Implicit price Geflaton. vat cectecd peccsenaet Nan czacrwant oom 104.5 


Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees... 102.6 
Compensation per hour...... 
Real compensation per hour.. om 
TOA UME GOStS 25s ieccsb aizeee detest wccess osteo esteeeneieee onl TOUS! 
Unit labor costs. 
Unit nonlabor costs. 
Unit profits 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 


Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all PersONS............:seseeeeceeseee 
Compensation per hour......... 
Real compensation per hour.. 
Unit labor costs..... 
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39. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 
[1987 = 100] 


Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons..............0.c0eeceeeeseeeeees 
Output per unit of capital services.................ceee 
Multifactor productivity... 


Labgr input 
Capital services... 
Combined units of labor and capital input................ 
Capital per hour of all Persons. ............secssececeesseeeees 


Private nonfarm business 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PersONS..............:ccseeseeeeeeee eee 
Output per unit of capital services 
Multifactor productivity... 


Labor input........... 
Capital services... “i! 
Combined units of labor and capital input................ 
Capital per hour of all persOns........0....0..ccceceseeeeeeeeee 


Manufacturing 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persOns...............cccseeereeeeeee 
Output per unit of capital services.............:0:cecereeee 
Multifactor productivity 
Inputs: 
Hours of all persons... 
Capital services 
— Data not available. 
NOTE: Productivity and output in this table have not been revised for consistency with the December 1991 comprehensive revisions to the National Income and 
Product Accounts. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


41. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 
[1987 = 100] 


Industry 


lron mining, usable ore.... 
Copper mining, recoverable metal 
Coal mining.. " 

Crude petroleum and natural gas production 
Nonmetallic minerals, except fuels........ 
Meat packing plants.............::.000 
Sausages and other prepared meats.. 
Poultry dressing and processing... 
Cheese, natural and processed. 
Fluid milk 
Canned fruits and vegetables. 
Frozen fruits and vegetables..... 
Flour and other grain mill products. 
Cereal breakfast foods... 

Rice milling........... 
Wet corn milling,.............++ 


Prepared feeds for animals and fowls...............+: 
Bakery products 
Raw and refined cane suga 
Beet sugar... 

Malt poveragasit 

Bottled and canned soft drinks. 
Fresh or frozen prepared fish.... oe 
Cigarettes, chewing and smoking tobacco........... 


Cotton and synthetic broadwoven fabrics 
Hosiery... 5 
Yam spinning mills. ae sche 
Men's and boys' suits and CoOats............ccsceeeeeeee 
Housefumishings, except curtains and draperies.. 
Sawmills and planing mills, general......... 
Hardwood dimension and flooring mills.. 
Millwork : 
Wood kitchen cabinets.... 


Hardwood veneer and plywood. 

Softwood veneer and plywood.. 2436 
Wood containers............... ret 244 
Mobile homes..... at 2451 
Wood household furniture...... a4 2511,17 
Upholstered household furniture.. 2512 
Metal household furniture 2514 
Mattresses and bedsprings. 2515 
Wood office fumiture 2521 
Office furniture, except wood 2522 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills 261,2,3 
Corrugated and solid fiber boxes 2635 
Folding paperboard boxes 2657 
Paper and plastic bags 2673,74 


Alkalies and chlorine... 
Inorganic pigments...... 2816 

Industrial inorganic chemicals, n.e.s. . Fa 2819 pt. 
Synthetic fibers............. “4 2823,24 


2812 


Soaps and detergents.. 2841 
Cosmetics and other toiletries 2 2844 
Paints and allied products........ a 285 
Industrial organic chemicals, n.e.c. . oe 2869 
Nitrogenous fertilizers..... or 2873 
Phosphatic fertilizers... 2874 
Fertilizers, mixing only.... 2875 


2879 
291 


Agricultural chemicals, n.e.c. 


Petroleum refining 


MASA PANGNNNOTIUDOSE:. os ccss<cssathcap en dbecoustharcmescecs 301 
Rubber and plastics hose and belting. 3052 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c. ... 308 
Footwear, except rubber. 314 
Glass containers 3221 
Cement, hydraulic 324 
Clay construction products.... 3251,53,59 
Clay refractories 3255 
Concrete products... 3271,72 


Ready-mixed concrete.... 3273 


331 


Gray and ductile iron foundries. 
Steel foundries........... 
Primary copper.. 
Primary aluminum.... 

Copper rolling and drawing... 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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41. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 
[1987 = 100] 


Aluminum rolling and drawing 
Metal CaNns..............2..0seeeee 
Hand and edge tools, n.e.c. .. 
Heating equipment, except electric 
Fabricated structural metal......... 

Metal doors, sash, and trim.. 
Fabricated plate work............. re 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, and washels.............::.:eceeeeee 
Automotive stampings 
Metal stampings, n.e.c. . 


Valves and pipe fittings 44 3491,92,94 
Fabricated pipe and fittings............:::.ccecsseeeese eee 3498 
Internal combustion engines, n.e.c. a 3519 
Farm machinery and equipment...............600:000006 3523 


Lawn and garden equipment... 
Construction machinery.... 

Mining machinery...... 
Oil and gas field machinery 


3524 
3531 
3532 
3533 


Metal cutting machine tools.............:ccceeeeeseeee eee 3541 
Metal forming machine tools mab 3542 
Machine tool accessories. ..........cceesesceeeeneeeees 3545 
Pumps and pumping equipment.............:.ceeeeee 3561,94 


Ball and roller bearings....... 
Air and gas compressors..... 3563 
Refrigeration and heating equipment. nee 3585 
Carburetors, pistons, rings, and valves............... 3592 


3562 


Transformers, except electronic................cceeeee 3612 
Switchgear and switchboard apparatus 3613 
Motors and Generators. ............ccccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 3621 
Household cooking equipment................cerces seen 3631 
Household refrigerators and freezers 3632 


Household laundry equipment..................:0c00ee 3633 
Household appliances, N.€.C. «0.2... 3639 
Electric lamp bulbs and tubes. 3641 
Lighting fixtures and equipment.... 3645,46,47,48 


Household audio and video equipment. 5 3651 
Motor vehicles and equipment.............0:0000eeeee 371 

NG KEM ee eh pai lata hemcis crs caneeapensis waavenosnne’s 3721 
Instruments to measure electricity... 3825 
Photographic equipment and supplies...............+0 386 


Railroad transportation............0.00ceessersseeeseennseees 4011 

Bus carriers, class 1.. 411,13,14 pts. 
Trucking, except local 4213 

U.S. Postal service... 43 

Air transportation.... -| 4512,13,22 pts. 
Petroleum pipelines... : 4612,13 
Telephone communications.............::.cceeeeeenes 481 
Electric utilities 5 5 491,3 pt. 
Gas utilities te 492,3 pt 
Scrap and waste materials 5093 


Hardware stores 525 


Department stores.. 531 
Variety stores on “faa 533 
General merchandise stores............cccccccceeeees 539 
Grocery stores.......... 541 
Retail bakeries....... q 546 
New and used car dealers... H 551 
Auto and home supply stores.... 553 
Gasoline service stations 554 
Men's and boys' clothing stores. ; 561 


Women's clothing stores............0:00cccceeeteeeeeeeeee 562 
Family clothing Stores............-..-<...<cssecsesseereece 

Shoe stores ; 
Fumiture and homefurnishings stores................. 
Household appliance stores............0..cceeecenneeees 
Radio, television, and computer stores 
Eating and drinking places..... 
Drug stores and proprietary stores. 
EDIT BLOT G raicne eset cranes nave onan 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores. 
Catalog and mail-order houses..... 
Commercial banks 

Hotels and motels 

Laundry, cleaning, and peng 4 services 
Beauty shops... Pra eateicteKe 
Automotive repair ‘shops... 

n.e.s. = not elsewhere Seated 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
- Data not available. 
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93.9} 99.6 
134.6] 140.7 
93.3] 100.8 
121.8] 130.2 
108.1] 109.8 
105.5} 103.3 
98.3] 109.3 
92.8] 95.8 
120.8] 124.9 
104.8} 109.3 
104.2] 109.7 
113.3} 112.9 
104.3} 119.5 
123.7] 131.4 
114.7] 116.6 
107.0] 123.2 
109.5] 99.5 
122.1] 119.9 
111.4] 110.0 
115.0} 104.3 
101.5] 114.8 
105.2} 110.6 
103.8] 106.3 
111.5] 117.3 
111.8] 115.4 
136.4] 142.9 
121.8] 143.4 
123.1] 123.8 
127.1] 124.4 
103.7| 127.4 
116.8| 126.7 
144.8] 150.5 
117.6] 118.9 
100.9] 98.9 
103.7} 110.0 
163.1] 179.3 
105.4] 107.3 
142.5] 131.8 
122.4 144.7 
126.9] 132.7 
145.6 - 
107.1] 106.6 
100.2} 105.8 
104.4] 108.1 
135.2| 141.6 
120.6| 126.8 
107.0] 102.2 
109.4] 107.7 
106.7] 114.5 
105.0] 107.4 
170.4] 160.5 
159.9] 161.6 
92.7| 92.2 
85.6] 85.6 
107.4] 108.3 
98.9] 103.0 
112.4] 115.0 
115.7] 120.9 
116.2} 118.1 
111.6) 114.9 
110.8] 120.5 
108.9} 111.0 
114.6) 115.9 
157.3) 178.4 
103.1} 101.4 
104.7] 103.7 
100.5] 98.7 
103.9] 108.2 
121.0] 120.0 
119.5] 119.5 
106.8) 111.0 
99.9] 101.9 
96.5] 101.1 
102.9} 110.4 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparisons Data 


42. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


France 
Germany... 


" Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 


data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 
— Data not available. 


unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See 
“Notes on the data” for information on breaks in series. For further 
qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Labor Force 
Statistics, 10 Countries (Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1996.) 


NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom 
are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published 
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43. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1987 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 


Civilian labor force 


119,865 | 121,669 | 123,869] 125,840 | 126,346 | 128,105 131,056 133,943 
«| 13,631 13,900 14,151 14,329 14,408 14,482 14,832 15,145 
Australia. ie 7,758 7,974 8,228 8,444 8,490 8,562 8,776 9,127 
Japan.. | 60,050 60,860 61,920 63,050 64,280 65,040 65,780 66,450 
23,890 23,980 24,170 24,300 24,490 24,570 24,760 25,070 
28,390 28,610 28,840 29,410 29,760 30,030 29,820 = 
22,350 22,660 22,530 22,670 22,940 22,910 22,760 22,640 22,820 
6,500 6,330 6,450 6,660 6,770 6,970 7,110 7,180 - 
4,437 4,494 4,552 4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,459 
28,150 28,420 28,540 28,450 28,400 28,310 - 


United Kingdom... 


Participation rate” 


WinitedjStatoe wee. vee uden sore icccsetsrese ; ; 65.9 66.5 : : 66.8 
67.2 67.5 3. : é : : : 64.9 

63.3 64.0 H ' § ‘ I : 64.6 

61.9 62.2 A i 5 i 63.0 

56.2 56.1 M i E X h 55.4 

55:1 55.2 a : 4 kK iS - 

rae 47.4 47.3 4 P i i ‘| 47.7 

Netherlands.. } 54.3 54.9 4 5 é | - 
Sweden.. , H if 67.3 i i hs . ; 64.3 


Employed 


aaa 117,342 | 118,793 | 117,718 126,708 

Canada 13,086 13,165 12,916 13,676 
Australia. | 7,720 7,859 7,676 8,344 
60,500 61,710 62,920 64,200 

21,850 22,100 22,140 21,920 

27,200 27,950 28,480 & 

20,770 21,080 21,360 20,050 

5,990 6,250 6,370 = 

4,480 4,513 4,447 4,019 

26,350 26,550 25,930 = 


Employment-population ratio® 
United States’. 


Unemployment rate 


United States’. maa ; 1 ; ; : i " 
Canada.. ae d ‘ ; : li 3 ; K K 9.7 
Australia. , 4 f i ! i ft s : 8.6 
Japan.. . i K 5 : y p ; H Y 3.4 


United Kingdom.. 


" Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. $ Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 
For additional information, see the box note under “Employment and Unemployment NOTE: See “Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the United 
Data” in the notes to this section. States, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates data not 


? Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparisons Data 


44. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100] 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1985 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 
Output per hour 
United States... a - - ~ 87.7 88.2 94.3 97.7 97.0 97.7 98.2} 101.6; 105.8; 109.4 
40.5 60.4 72.2 94.1 92.6 93.5 93.9 94.3 95.8 96.3 101.7 106.2 107.3 
14.0 38.0 48.1 77.3 76.9 81.2 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4 100.5 101.2 107.0 
17.8 32.6 42.6 86.3 87.6 88.7 91.7 96.7 96.9 99.1 104.1 110.1 111.0 
29.5 §2.1 66.1 95.6 90.0 89.6 92.9 96.1 96.0 97.9 106.4 - - 
23.0 45.5 53.9 83.8 85.2 86.7 92.7 97.4 99.1 98.7 101.8 110.4 113.7 
29.0 51.9 60.9 88.6 89.3 88.1 91.2 94.3 98.2 101.7 100.7 107.3 110.6 
19.6 36.8 43.9 81.5 82.6 85.0 86.6 89.4 92.8 95.3 104.5 106.9 1t2 
19.6 38.6 48.9 89.8 91.2 91.9 93.9 97.3 98.6 99-6). 102.1 112.1 115.9 
36.2 57.0 66.6 90.4 89.5 94.0 93.2 93.8 96.8 96.2 100.4 102.2 103.1 
27.6 52.8 62.1 87.1 88.5 90.1 90.8 93.8 95.0 95.0 106.7 116.1 122.0 
30.5 43.7 51.9 71.9 74.7 78.8 83.1 87.1 90.1 94.4 105.6 108.7 107.9 
Output 
- - - 91.8 91.0 97.9} 104.4) 104.0} 102.5 98.8; 103.0; 109.8) 113.7 
34.2 61.0 77.6 98.5 99.3 104.1 109.4 110.3 106.2 98.7 104.8 112.8 117.1 
10.7 38.8 50.0 76.1 74.9 78.4 84.6 90.2 96.3 101.4 96.0 94.8 98.1 
30.7 57.5 70.6 88.9 89.0 88.7 93.1 98.9 101.0 100.7 96.9 101.4 104.4 
40.1 66.8 78.1 101.7 101.7 97.6 99.1 100.3 99.3 99.2 100.7 102.8 105.8 
32.4 66.9 80.1 91.2 91.2 91.1 96.3 101.6 103.5 101.7 96.2 101.3 104.6 
41.5 70.9 78.5 88.3 89.7 88.0 90.9 94.0 99.1 102.8 91.5 93.1 93.4 
21.5 44.8 54.1 82.6 84.8 88.5 94.8 98.6 100.4 99.7 96.6 101.4 107.3 
Netherlands. 31.8 §9.7 67.9 86.0 88.1 89.3 92.7 96.9 100.1 100.6 98.3 103.3 105.8 
Norway. 56.6 89.2} 102.3) 109.8) 109.8 111.9} 106.5} 100.5) 100.4 97.0) 102.4) 108.0) 111.1 
Sweden... 46.5 81.7 88.5 103.9 105.2 107.7 110.2 111.6 110.6 103.6 101.3 115.7 127.0 
United Kingdom. 68.4 91.2 100.6 89.9 91.1 95.3 102.0 106.6 106.4 100.6 101.4 105.6 108.0 
Total hours 
United States.. Pe 92.2} 104.5} 110.5) 104.7) 103.1 103.9} 106.9] 107.3} 104.9} 100.6} 101.4) 103.8] 103.9 
Canada. FS" 84.5 100.9 107.5 104.8 107.2 111.4 116.5 117.0 110.8 102.5 103.0 106.2 109.1 
Japan... 76.3 102.3 104.0 98.4 97.3 96.6 99.8 100.8 100.9 102.0 95.6 93.7 91.7 
172.1 176.3 165.7 103.0 101.6 100.0 101.5 102.3 104.3 101.6 93.2 92.2 94.1 
135.8 128.3 118.1 106.5 113.1 109.0 106.6 104.3 103.3 101.3 94.7 - - 
140.6 147.0 148.7 108.9 107.2 105.1 104.0 104.4 104.5 103.0 94.5 91.8 91.9 
143.0 136.6 128.9 99.6 100.4 99.9 99.6 99.7 101.0 101.1 90.9 86.8 84.4 
109.6} 121.8} 123.4) 101.4) 102.7} 104.1 109.5} 110.2} 108.2} 104.6 92.4 94.8 96.4 
162.7 154.5 138.7 95.8 96.6 97.2 98.7 99.6 101.6 101.0 96.3 92.2 91.3 
156.3} 156.6] 153.5) 121.5) 122.7) 119.0} 114.3) 107.1 103.7} 100.8) 102.1 105.7| 107.8 
168.3 154.7 142.5 119.4 118.9 119.5 121.4 119.0 116.4 109.0 94.9 99.6 104.1 
United Kingdom. 224.4 208.6 194.0 125.1 121.9 120.9 122.7 122.3 118.0 106.6 96.0 97.2 100.1 
Compensation per hour 
United States.. 14.9 23.8 28.6 75.3 78.6 80.8 84.0 86.7 90.9 95.7} 102.4) 105.1 109.0 
Canada. 10.5 18.3 22.9 74.6 715 79.8 83.3 86.4 91.3 97.1 100.0 102.2 103.8 
43 16.5 26.8 72.5 76.1 77.9 79.2 84.2 90.7 95.9 104.6 106.8 110.3 
5.5 14.1 21.6 74.1 77.2 79.0 80.6 84.8 89.6 95.3 105.0 108.4 112.0 
4.6 13.2 20.4 71.4 72.9 79.7 82.5 87.2 92.6 96.2 102.4 ~ - 
43 10.5 14.9 73.8 76.9 79.7 82.8 87.2 91.8 96.3 103.6 106.2 107.9 
8.1 20.7 29.0 70.0 73.0 76.4 79.3 83.2 89.0 95.0 106.0 111.1 116.5 
1.6 4.6 7.0 60.1 62.6 66.1 68.7 75.5 84.0 93.1 107.1 106.4 109.7 
6.4 20.4 31.8 82.0 85.2 87.9 87.6 88.4 90.8 95.2 103.8 107.1 109.9 
47 ni lars 16.7 62.7 68.7 78.5 83.3 87.2 92.3 97.5 101.5 104.8 109.4 
41 10.8 15.2 58.3 63.0 67.2 71.6 79.3 87.6 95.4 98.0 101.0 107.3 
United Kingdom. 3.1 6.5 9.7 54.9 59.7 66.3 70.6 75.2 83.5 93.1 106.6 109.9 111.0 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
United States. # - - - 85.8 89.1 85.7 85.9 89.4 93.1 97.5| 100.8 99.4 99.6 
25.9 30.3 31.8 79.3 83.6 85.3 88.7 91.7 95.2 100.9 98.3 96.2 96.8 
30.9 43.3) - 55.7 93.8 99.0 96.0 93.4 94.0 95.0 96.5 104.1 105.6 103.1 
31.1 43.1 50.6 85.9 88.1 89.1 87.9 87.8 92,5 96.1 100.9 98.6 100.9 
15.5 25.3 30.8 74.7 81.0 89.0 88.8 90.7 96.5 98.3 96.3 97.8 101.4 
18.8 23.1 CHAT 88.1 90.3 92.0 89.3 89.6 92.7 97.5 101.8 96.2 94.9 
28.0 40.0 47.7 79.0 81.7 86.7 87.0 88.2 90.7 93.4 105.3 103.5 105.3 
8.0 12.6 16.0 73.8 75.8 77.8 79.4 84.4 90.5 97.7| 102.5 99.5 98.6 
32.9 52.7 65.0 91.3 93.4 95.7 93.3 90.8 92.1 95.5 101.7 95.5 94.9 
12.9 20.5 25.1 69.4 76.8 83.5 89.3 93.0 95.4 101.3 101.1 102.6 106.1 
14.9 20.4 24.4 67.0 71.2 74.6 78.9 84.6 92.3 100.4 91.8 86.9 87.9 
10.3 14.8 18.7 76.4 79.9 84.1 84.9 86.3 92.6 98.6 101.0 101.1 102.9 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
United States. - - - 85.8 89.1 85.7 85.9 89.4 93.1 97.5} 100.8 99.4 96.6 
Canada 32.3 35.1 38.4 70.1 72.7 77.8 87.1 93.6 98.6 106.4 92.1 85.1 85.2 
Japan 4 10.9 15.3 26.1 49.9 74.5 84.2 92.4 86.3 83.1 90.9 118.8 131.0 139.1 
Belgium 20.0 27.9 41.9 46.5 63.4 76.7 76.8 71.6 88.9 90.4 93.8 94.8 110.1 
Denmark. 13.5 20.4 30.9 42.6 60.4 78.4 79.5 74.8 94.1 92.7 89.6 92.9 109.4 
France.... 20.3 22.1 33.0 51.9 69.0 81.0 79.4 74.3 90.1 91.4 95.1 91.8 100.8 
Germany. 10.5 7.1 28.1 41.9 58.8 75.3 77.3 73.3 87.6 87.8 99.4 99.7 114.9 
Italy......... 15.9 24.7 34.0 47.6 62.6 73.9 75.1 75.8 93.0 97.0 80.3 76.1 74.6 
Netherlands... 15.4 25.6 41.1 48.4 67.1 83.0 83.0 75.3 88.9 89.8 96.2 92.4 104.0 
Norway... 


- Data not available. 
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45. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 
Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


2 
coe eneaype otnase | 1985 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 ‘| 1994 ‘| 1995 * 


PRIVATE SECTOR® 
Total cases 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 
Lost workday cases 4.0 4.0 44 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 
Lost workdayS............+ 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - - - 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing® 
Total cases 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 qite2) 10.0 9.7 
Lost workday cases 5.6 5.7 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 4.7 4.3 


Lost workdays. 


Mining 
Total cases 8.8 8.5 8.3 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 
Lost workday cases ot 48 5.0 4.5 44 3.9 3.9 3.9 
Lost workdays 152.1 137.2 119.5 129.6} 204.7 - - - 


Construction 


Total cases 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 

Lost workday cases 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 5.5 5.5 4.9 

Lost workdays............. 142.2] 143.3] 147.9] 148.1 161.9 - - ~ 
General building contractors: 

Total cases 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.8 

Lost workday cases 6.4 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 5.1 5.1 4.4 


Lost workdayS................ 
Heavy construction, except building: 
Total cases 15.1 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 11.1 10.2 9.9 
Lost workday cases. 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 4.8 
Lost workdays........... 162.3 147.1 144.6 160.1 165.8 - - - 
Special trades contractors: 
Total cases 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 11.1 


Lost workday cases 


Lost WOrkdayS........0..000 
Manufacturing 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays. 


Durable goods: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
RARE MMRMINIS i rosea bu yy mck gras cuap vans vtvaoasiphy neatavancanon 


Lumber and wood products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 


Lost workdays..... 
Furniture and fixtures 
PROUMMCUEOS boat Ais cis sssors ctatevs--nas sacloptbectaee gatoaensalcesusbaceeucsteo4 16.6 16.1 16.9 15,9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 
Lost workday cases... 7.3 7.2 7.8 7.2 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 
Lost workdays 115.7 - - - 128.4 - - - 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Total cases 16.0 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 


Lost workday cases 7.5 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 8:7, 

Lost workdays... 141.0] 149.8) 160.5; 156.0] 152.2 - - - 
Primary metal industries: 

MOLEC AROS tear sievisssesvoaeivs sx a0 c Socway aces sctanenciivsresscdsiet acess eed 4 ‘ 4 19.4 18.7 19.0 17.7 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 


Lost workday cases.. 


Lost workdays........... 
Fabricated metal products: 

Total cases 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 

Lost workday cases.. «i i ; ‘ 8.0 7.9 7.9 7.1 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 

EGSUWONMGBYS: census nna conic Se tarvaccvacesoavcdbetavesnsandeed¥evvassescacvopatves canis i if a 138.8 147.6 155:7 146.6 144.0 - - = 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 

Total cases 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.2 11.1 11.1 11.6 11.2 

Lost workday cases.. ss 3 i 47 4.8 4.7 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 

OBE WOTKOAY G:thevisenes dadet= stots scsoesedertiesacseosstevecessbsrssrssstescetecenass I , ? 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - 
Electronic and other electrical equipment: 

PROLENGAGOS a Satsttccsnnestetadsstesnasay aspWiniies'scnisn (ben aNaicasusecrdeagesassiead 8.0 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 

Lost workday cases.. 3.3 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 

Lost workdayS........... 64.6 77.5) 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - = 
Transportation equipment: 

Total cases 17.7 17.7 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 

“Lost workday cases.. ml f i ' 6.6 6.8 6.9 7.0 Al Gi} 7.8 7.9 

ROSHWOTKGAVSN CaMirscia canst anecoussnsteeceercesivasacaterbesadssstvocdansbeesd , ; K 134.2] 138.6] 153.7) 166.1 186.6 - - - 
Instruments and related products: 

GION CREO Bia? Eis tienen tc eee dareiradlab tds satines 6.1 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 

Lost workday cases.. 2.6 2.5 2.7 2.7 2.7 2.5 a 2.4 

Lost workdays. 515 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - - - 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 

Total cases 11.3 11.1 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 941 

Lost workday cases.. ou i f 541 | 5.1 5.1 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.3 

ROBT WOTKOAVGS octane cei os no nnneeslstans vohencascPatasccehvetenanns sonuserseszansees H 4 91.0 97.6 113.1 104.0 108.2 - - - 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness Data 


45. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 
Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


Nondurable goods: 


Total cases 9.9 
Lost workday cases. 4.9 
Lost workdays ies = 
Food and kindred products: 
Total cases 16.3 
Lost workday cases.. 8.7 
Lost workdays = 
Tobacco products: 
Total cases 5.6 
Lost workday cases.. 2.6 
Lost workdays ia 
Textile mill: 
Total cases .... 8.2 
Lost workday cases. 41 
Lost workdays eet a 
Apparel and other textile products: 
Total cases 8.2 
Lost workday cases. 3.6 
Lost workdays.... = 
Paper and allied products: 
Total cases 8.5 
Lost workday cases. 4.2 
Lost workdays = 
Printing and publishing: 
Total cases .... 6.4 
Lost workday cases. 3.0 
Lost workdays — 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Total cases 5.5 
Lost workday cases. 2.7 
LOSE WOTKGAY Oi: 5.0550. canes vonershedovehsenanusedcanenceueessusasiusuan crs donnasaeeenn = 
Petroleum and coal products: 
TUL. EUICE Ceo earecerennete ceerosb-teho perecon scan wodnaden -concochonosce-anveccsoss 4.8 
Lost workday cases.... 2.4 
Lost workdays - 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
Total cases 12.9 
Lost workday cases. 6.5 
Lost workdays - 
Leather and leather products: 
Total cases 11.4 
Lost workday cases. 4.8 
Lost workdays iz 
Transportation and public utilities 
Total cases Renate 94 
Lost workday cases. 5.2 
ET) 1 CoV Rar ese nserein Cecharc osenreo tL E ORS eorea seb -eBeerrt oor ceen-Reecree yr = 
Total cases 7.6 
Lost workday cases. 3.2 
Lost workdays... - 
Wholesale trade: 
Total cases 75 
Lost workday cases 3.6 
Lost workdays - 
Retail trade: 
Total cases Upe| 
Lost workday cases 3.0 
Lost workdays - 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Total cases ............ 2.6 
Lost workday cases 1.0 
Lost workdays............ - 
Services 
FON CASOS v7 crnsnnctsccusss sss men cer aviavetens trier dareureuansvesrar'eateesece sn 6.4 
Lost workday cases... 2.8 | 
Lost workdays = | 
' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 


ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
data for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 


Classification Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 50 weeks per year). 

- Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal * Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. 
injuries and illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. As of 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number 
To better addréss fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented of days away from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar 
the Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries. work disabilities. 

° The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost 5 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 
workdays per 100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, — Data not available. 
where: 
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46. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1992-95 


Event or exposure’ 
UE ie bs Simcoe Cerne Aerts EERE Ue OR PPE CE DPF asner ee emeE RES: | 
Transportation incidents... 
Highway... 


Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment 
Moving in same direction... 5 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming.. 
Moving in intersection.. ; 

Vehicle struck stationary object or ocuicment: 

UEMRSUNLIUIN os avo asada crave nscviacatavesayvedencdscr 
Jackknifed or overturmned—no collision.. 

Nonhighway wre industrial premises)... 

Overtumed... Sa 


Worker struck by a vehicle.. 
Water vehicle 
Railway. 


Assaults and violent acts..... 
Homicides.......... 
Shooting... 
Stabbing..-.....0::...0.. 
Other, including bombing. 
Self-inflicted injury 


Contact with objects and equipment. 
Struck by object 
Struck by falling object 
Struck by flying object 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects... 
Caught infunning equipment or machinery 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials 


Exposure to harmful substances or environments.. 
Contact with electric CUrTENt.........ccseeeeeeeee 
Contact with overhead powerlines. 
Contact with temperature extremes 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances.. 
Inhalation of substances 
Oxygen deficiency 
Drowning, submersion.................+ 


Fires and explosions ............:csscscssssccsessessssesssstssssessessoeesesssesey 


Other events or exposures” Boi PERE -0-0 ASE RE PPC COT Ce ECTS 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 
Classification Structures. 

? Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 

NOTE: Totals for major categories may include subcategories 


Fatalities 
1992 1993 1994 1995 
Number | Number Number | Number | Percent 

6,217 6,331 6,632 tune 100 
2,484 2,501 2,762 2,560 41 
1,158 1,243 1,343 1,329 21 
578 657 654 634 10 
78 99 120 125 2 
201 244 230 244 4 
107 123 144 97 2 
192 190 255 268 4 
301 336 373 350 6 
213 237 274 260 4 
436 392 409 388 6 
208 212 226 210 3 
353 282 426 278 4 
346 365 391 385 6 
109 120 94 84 1 
66 86 81 82 1 
1,281 1,329 1,321 1,262 20 
1,044 1,074 1,080 1,024 16 
852 884 934 754 12 
90 95 60 67 1 
102 95 86 203 3 
205 222 214 215 3 
1,004 1,045 1,017 915 15 
557 566 590 546 9 
361 346 372 340 5 
77 82 68 63 1 
316 309 280 255 4 
159 151 147 131 2 
110 138 132 99 2 
600 618 665 643 10 
507 533 580 573 9 
78 76 86 97 2 
108 120 129 142 2 
66 71 89 82 1 
62 49 63 50 1 
605 592 641 598 10 
334 325 348 347 6 
140 115 132 139 2 
33 38 50 55 1 
127 115 133 101 2 
83 68 84 62 1 
111 114 109 94 2 
78 89 89 74 1 
167 204 202 208 3 
76 43 24 24 - 


not shown separately. Percentages may not add to totals 
because of rounding. Dashes indicate less that 0.5 percent or 
data that are not available or that do not meet publication 
criteria. 
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